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OR a gift of one hundred dollars to Saint Christopher's 
Inn to feed the many homeless men who seek its hospi- 
Friars will send you a Meal Bond. 
which 


tality, the Graymoor 
It ts really a certificate for a set of Gregorian Masses, 
is given by the Friars in appreciation fer the donor's evidence 
of love and devotion to Graymoor. A set of Gregorian Masses 
(thirty Masses said on consecutive days for a departed person) 
will be offered for the donor at death, for hundred 
dollars given. 


GREGORIAN MASSES—The Gregorian thirty 
Masses said on thirty consecutive days for a deceased person. 
From very early times the faithful have piously believed that 
God will free from Purgatory the soul for whom the Gre- 
gorian Masses have been offered, at the intercession of St. 
Gregory. The practice was begun by St. Gregory himself when 
he had thirty Masses offered on thirty consecutive days for the 
soul of Justus, a Roman monk. Later Justus appeared to his 
brother and to his »hysician, and announced his deliverance 
from Purgatory throuzh the merits of the Masses. St. Gregory 
was further inspired vegarding the efficacy of these thirty 
Masses, and recommended the practice on many occasions 
The Gregorian Masses are offered for deceased persons only, 
and exclusively for the repose of one designated soul. 


every 


Masses are 





Send bond subscriptions to the Father General, 
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Reservecl Gregorian Masses? rod 





RESERVED GREGORIASN MASSES 
is meant that a person makes arrangements to have 
the Masses offered for the repose of his soul after death. This 
is a prudent and laudable practice, because it is an insurance 
against neglect or delay on the part of relatives or friends. 


—By “Reserved Gregorian 


Masses” 


Our Divine Lord reminds us to: 


Lay not up to yourselves the treasures on earth where the rust and 
moth consume and where thieves break through and steal. But lay up to 
yourselves treasures in heaven where neither the rust nor moth doth 
consume, and where thieves do not break through nor steal. For where 
thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.” Matthew VI:19-21 





And in describing the last and great day he says: 


“And when the Son of man shall come ia his majesty, and all the 
angels with him, then shall he sit upon the seat of his maje And all 
nations shall be gathered together before hb and he shall separate 
them one from another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the 
goats. And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on his 
left. Then shall the king say to them that shall be on his right hand: 
Come, ye blessed of my Father. possess you the kingdom pre 
you from the foundation of the world. For I was 
me to eat: I was thirsty, and you gave me to drir ra 

and you took me in: Naked, and you covered me: sick, and you visited 
me: IT was in prison. and you came to me. Then shall the just answer 
him, saying: Lord, when did we see thee hungry and fed thee: thirsty 
and gave thee drink? And when did we see thee a stranger and took 
thee r naked and covered thee? Or when we see thee sick or 
in prison and came to thee? And ‘he king answering shall say to them: 
Amen I say to you, as long as you did it te one of these my _ least 
brethren, you did it to me. Matthew XXV:31-40 
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THIS MONTH 


Saints Again Fashionable 

In its treatment of the process of 
canonization of St. Pius X the May 
31, 1954 issue of Life makes the 
point that saints are back in fashion. 
Written by Henry Anatole Grun 
wald, The Making of a Saint is one 
of the best and most interesting es 
says on St. Pius X that have ap 
peared, Get a copy if you can and 
read it. 


7 7 7 7 
Tip Your Hat 
When we 
Mar‘st Brothers who taught in ow 


were very voung the 
careful to instill 
in us a great reverence for Our 
Lord in the Holy Eucharist. We 


were told over and over that when 


! 
school were very 


ever we passed a church we should 
tip our hats or caps. This for two 
first, tipping the hat was 
a mark of politeness and reverence 


reasons 
toward Our Lord: and second, it 
was an affirmation of our faith and 
of the fact that we were proud to be 
Catholics. 

But live and learn. It wasn’t until 
we read a recent notice in The Ad- 
vecate of the Newark Archdiocese 
that we discovered that an indul 
gence of 300 days is granted to any- 
one, man or woman, who makes 
some outward sign of 
when passing a church or oratory 
where the Blessed Sacrament is re- 
served. Women, of course, can’t tip 
their hats but they can bless them- 
selves. 


reverence 
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Amended Pledge 

By the time you receive this copy 
of THe Lamp, Congress will prob- 
ably have approved the amended 
Pledge of Allegiance to include the 
words “under God.” The amended 
pledge wili read: I pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the republic for 
which it stands, one nation, under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all. 

This is good. As Senator Ferguson 
told the group considering the 





Our Cover 


Chis head of Christ is a detail from a 
painting by Carl Block, Danish painter 
who was born in Copenhagen in 1834 





“When 


we are dealing with a godless foe 


amendment of the pledge 


we must tell the world we place om 
reliance in God. As the pledge now 
communist could make 
make the 


‘under God” we outlaw. the 


reads any 
it, but when we pledge 
godless 


nations 


Progress Report 

an editorial 
Doubleday 
and Company's new venture in pub 


Last April we wrote 
ask'ng you to support 


lishing Catholic books in inexpen 
sive paperbound editions. We told 
you at that time that eight titles 
were in process of be ing published 
announce that the 
titles has 
been completed. They are Our Lady 
of Fatima, by William Thomas 
Walsh, Damien the Leper by John 
Farrow, and The Spirit of Catholi 
cism by Karl Adam. These three will 
be distributed in September. Watch 
for them on the newsstands and in 
the drugstores and anywhere else 
where such books are distributed. 


Now we can 
printing of the first three 
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Retreat Movement 


Bishop John J. Wright of Worces- 
ter, Mass. said that 300.000 laymen 
made spiritual retreats in more than 
150 retreat houses last year. As the 
Bishop said, the growth of the ve 
treat movement in the United States 
is astonishing and providential. 

Our Atonement Sisters have con 
ducted a Retreat House for women 
in Washington, D.C. for more than 
twenty Recently the 
opened a Retreat House for men in 
Gardiner Mines, N. S. under the di- 
rection of Fr. Theophane Murphiy, 
S.A. 


years. Vriars 








Every Tuesday 
ANEW 


St. Anthony 
NOVENA 





Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


Ever since his canonization St. 
Anthony has been a favorite 
saint of millions. His interest 
in man and his prompt help 
have made him loved by all. 


Every day we receive many 
petitions to be included in our 
perpetual novena. Many 
letters of thanksgiving for 
favors are received every day. 
Why not invoke 
SAINT ANTHONY 
im your need 


NEW NCVENA BEGINS EVERY TUESDAY 


bd 
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Old Friend 
Dear Father 

I am sending herewith a five 
vill to cover the sending of Tut 


dollar 


I AMI 


as the postage must be considered. I 
do consider myself a friend of Graymoor 
as I have known it since its infancy 
I have lived here in Switzerland for 


almost 25 years but Graymoor is always 


close to my heart, as are the two won 
derful Founders who were my sponsors 
when I became a Tertiary 
May all the Blessings of the Lord 
and St. Francis be showered on all at 
Graymoor. May I beg a place in you 
holy prayers 
Mrs. Susie Kirk 
La Be lle Ferme 
La Croix sur Lutry, Switzerland 
Brickbat 
Dear Father 
We do not wish to renew our sub 


scription to THe Lamp. I'm sorry to say 


we have received almost no pr ictical 


value or spiritual inspiration from your 
magazine. We realize, however, that 
there are many who do 

As a young Catholic couple, Tertiaries 


with two babies, we need something 


we need something more stimulating for 
our precious reading time. It 
cious for but an 


is too pre 
occasional ne wspaper 
and our small library of spiritual read 
ing does not get its deserved attention 
I must confess your issues in the last 
year have left me completely cold. Fa 
ther Paul of Graymoor indeed a 
saintly apostle of Christ, and while it is 
apparent your readers are very devoted 
to him, we are tired of hearing about 
it, issue after issue. 

We would like to help you in your 
missionary work, and we will when we 
ean. Right now we are “broke” though 
we have a lovely new baby girl, born 
December 8th (Mary Clare) to show 
for it. 

This I tell you in all charity. Perhaps 
it will help you. 


was 


Mrs. Anne Boller 
And on the Other Hand 
Dear Father: 

I recently subscribed to your maga 
zine THe Lamp. It is No. 1 on my 
list on monthly magazines. So far not one 
page is left unread including the covers 
That I cannot say about any other mag- 
azine I have subscribed to. Thanks to 
the cripple in his wheel-chair canvassing 
for magazine subscriptions in our hilly 
area tor funds to start a business of his 
own. My thanks also to all who take 
part in such a fine magazine 


Mrs. R. J. Marrow 


Dear Father: 
Kindly add this donation of $5.00 
to your Holy Souls Burse. It is a 


2-@bhe Zamp- rear art may BE ONE 





promise for favors received. God bless 
you always in your wonderful work 
und might I add there is no finer 
magazine than Tue LAMP Have 
been reading it for many years. When 
I'm through with it each month it 
is passed on to an old gentleman 85 
years old who eagerly looks for it 


ind enjoys reading every page. From 
there I know it goes its rounds 
Mrs. William E. Lewin 
Halifax, N. S. 


Position Secured 


Dear Father 
Enclosed find $3.00, my first payment 
to St. Anthony for finding me a job 
Since I had quit without notice once 
betore it wasn't likely that I would ever 
get back on. I promised I would ask 


you to publish this letter and send $3.00 


every pay-day. My heart is ever grateful 
Mrs. F. W. 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
Dear Father 
I made a promise that I would send 


a donation of $10.00 in favor of St 
Anthony if I should get this particular 
job and if possible to have it published 
My request 
was answered within a month 


if my request was answered 


Edward Maio 
St. Gerard 
Dear Father 
I am sending this in honor of St 
Gerard Majella, the Patron Saint of 


Mothers, who has always answered my 
petitions promptly. If you can, I wish 
you would print this in your magazine 
as I promised him I would ask you. 
Mrs. Louis Hoffman 
Vienna, Ohio 


Health 
Dear Father: 

As I promised Our Lord, I am writing 
to you about my problem which has now 
been blessed with happiness. I had an ill- 
ness which wasn’t healing, and I turned 
to the Holy Family for help. I pledged 
on my word of honor that if I was cured 
by a certain time I would donate an of- 
fering to your wonderful works and also 
write and tell you about it. I am very 
happy to say that the Holy Family has 
granted me my wish and I am so very 
thankful. If you can, please publish this 
in Tue Lamp. With all my heart I thank 
the Holy Family and you. 

Mrs. Margaret Steckman 
Baltimore, Maryland 


July 
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BUT WHY NOT MORE? 


CCORDING to the recently publishe d statistics the 
Catholic Church in America, as of January 

1, 1954, has in all 31,648,424 members. That 

is an increase of 1.223.409 over last vear when our 
116.696 


we adult converts baptized during the past 12 


number was 30.425.015. Of this increas 


months 

At first glance we might be inclined to be well 
ple ased with our efforts in spre ading the Kingdom of 
Christ. 116,000 converts is a large number. But there 
ire still outside the Church more than 120.000.000 
of our fellow Americans and, in comparison with 
this vast number who still walk in the vallev of 
darkness, our success is in truth meager 

Why is this? Why do we have so few entering 
the Church in comparison with those who remain 
outside? Is the grace of God lacking? Of course not 
Membership in the Roman Catholic Church is the 
ordinary means of salvation and we know that God 
will give to every man the grace necessary for salva 
tion. Is there some defect in the Church? Again the 
answer is a resounding NO. The Church was estab 
lished by Christ, the Church teaches all the truths 
of Christ, the Church is protected from error by 
Christ. As He Himself said, “I am with you all days 
and the gates of Hell will not prevail against My 
Church.” 


f HERE MUST BE something wrong, then, with the 
non-Catholics and Catholics of America. There 
is. One great defect on the part of both non- 

Catholics and Catholics alike is timidity. Non- 

Catholics are shy about approaching a priest con- 

cerning religious difficulty, doubt, or curiosity. 

Catholics are timid about discussing and explaining 

our holy religion to their non-Catholic friends. 

As for non-Catholics this shyness and_ timidity 
is understandable. To many of them priests are 
mysterious characters, set apart and unapproach- 
able. Of course, Catholics know that this is not true; 
that for the most part priests are a charitable, under- 
standing, friendly, affable group of men. But most 
non-Catholics do not know this and when the first 
faint inspirations of God’s grace begin to move their 
souls, they do not seek out a priest, nor do they know 


how to meet a priest. Consequently they do nothing 
and God’s inspiration dies of neglect. 

The timidity of Catholics about explaining their 
faith is not so understandable. However it seems to 
be based on one or both of the following reasons, 
namely; 1) explaining the faith is the work of the 
clergy and religious and consequently lay men and 
women should not interfere; and 2) religion is so 
private a matter that one should never discuss, much 


less interfere with the religion of another 


OTH REASONS are false. The work of converting 
[} the world was given to the whole Church by 
Christ Himself. It cannot be done by priests 
and religious alone Lay men and lay women must 
do their part too There are millions of people who 
in the ordinary course of daily life will never come 
into contact with a priest or a religious. But lay men 
and lay women meet these people, know these 
people, and are friendly with these people. If Catho- 
lic lay people perdure in their timidity about explain- 
ing the faith that is in them the vast majority of our 
non-Catholic neighbors will never even have a 
chance to come out of the valley of darkness. 

In America we are conditioned—and rightly so— 
to be tolerant of another man’s sincere religious be- 
liefs and to be respectful towards them. But too 
many lay Catholics have gone overboard in this 
point. Tolerance of a neighbor’s sincere religious 
beliefs often approaches very closely to indifference 
to his eternal salvation. An exaggerated respect 
towards his religious beliefs has often become 
cowardice in defending the faith. 

Catholics must straighten out their thinking on 
these matters. It is not tolerance to carefully avoid 
and avert and evade all discussion of religion with 
non-Catholic friends and acquaintances. Often it is 
sheer selfish indifference. It is not respect to remain 
silent when the doctrines of Christ and the Church 
are attacked or belittled. 

If Catholic lay men and lay women will become 
more articulate in explaining the faith and more 
ardent in defending the faith and more solicitous 
about their neighbor’s salvation our yearly number of 
adult converts will increase immensely. , 
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‘go teach ye 
all nations’ 





The Graymoor Priest, in 


the footsteps of Christ, 
goes through the world 
winning souls for God's 
Kingdom. His is a 
satisfying life of high 
adventure that calls for 
deep charity and sacrifice. 
Young men of High 
School and College age 
are invited to join 
us in our noble, 


thrilling work. 








GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
€ 


}raymoor, Garrison, New York 


Please send me without obligation your litera- 
ture in regard to 

C] Priesthood ] Brotherhood A ge = 
Name 

Address 

City Zone State 





The Seminarians of the Society 

of the Atonement include the 

petitions of all their benefactors 

in their daily devotions in honor 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Send your Petitions to 


REVEREND RECTOR, S.A. 
ATONEMENT SEMINARY 
WASHINGTON 17, D.C. 


Bu the Light of the Lamy 


ae 


VIGILS ... Please explain why some 
holidays are preceded by a day of 
fast and abstinence and some are not. 
Church 
rhe day preceding a prominent feast 
is called a vigil. Sometimes the vigil 
fast and 
sometimes not. For instance all of the 
feasts of the Apostles have vigils but 
fast and abstinence on these days is 
not enjoined. In the United States the 
vigils that require a fast and either 
complete or partial abstinence are 
the vigil of Easter (until noon), the 
vigil of Pentecost, the vigil of the 
Assumption (August 14), the vigil of 
All Saints (October 31) and the vigil 
of Christmas (December 24) 


This is a matter of law 


calls for abstinence and 


’ ’ 7 7 


EMBER DAYS... What are Ember 

Days? 
Ember 

prayer 


days are days of special 
There are 12 in 
all, divided into four groups of thre« 
each. They are the Wednesdays, Fri- 


days, and Saturdays that come at the 


and. fasting 


beginning of each season, spring, sum- 


mer, winter, and fall. Ember Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays are days of 
fast and partial abstinence; Ember 


Fridays are days of fast and complete 
abstinence. 


7 7 ’ 7 


VOWS What is the difference 
pvetween solemn and simple vows? 

All men and women who belong 
to Orders Congregations take 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence, Some ot them take simple vows, 
others solemn vows. There is no dif 


and 


ference as far as the binding force 
of the whether 
solemn or simple. The main practical 


difference between solemn and simple 


vows is concerned, 


vows is in the vow of poverty. 
When a takes the 
vow of poverty he gives up not only 


person solemn 
the right to use money 
independently, he also gives up the 
right to money or property. 
When a person takes the simple vow 
of poverty he gives up the right to 
use money and property freely and 
independently without 
permission); however a 


and property 


oun 


(i.e. proper 
person in 
simple vows retains the right to own 
money and property and to acquire 
additional money and _ property. 
Generally speaking solemn vows 
are taken by the older Religious Or- 
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ders like the 


chins, the 


Friars Minor, the 


I rappists the Benedictines 


Capu 


the Carmelites, and the Augustinians 


The Religious Congregations of more 


recent date like the Redemptorists 
The Vincentians, The Missionary 
Servants of the Most Holy Trinity, 


the Oblates of St 
and we, the 


Francis de Sales. 
Society of the Atonement, 
take simple vows 


7 ’ 7 y 


EUCHARISTIC FAST ... A non- 
Catholic friend wants to know where 
it says in the Bible that we have to 
fast before receiving Holy Commun- 
ion. Can you tell me? 

There is no place in the Bible 
where it specifically that we 
must fast before receiving Holy Com- 


says 


munion. The Eucharistic Fast (i.e., 
the fast demanded before receiving 
the Holy Eucharist or Holy Com- 


munion) is a disciplinary rule imposed 
by the Church on the authority of 
Christ. Since the disciplinary rules of 
the Church are the 
Church they can be changed by the 
Church. We have a good example of 
this in the recent changes made with 
regard to the Eucharistic Fast. For- 
merly drinking plain water was pro- 
hibited before receiving Holy 
munion. Now the drinking of water 
before Communion is no longer pro 
hibited. 

A similar disciplinary rule of the 
Church is the prohibition to eat meat 
on Fridays. This too can be abrogated 


imposed by 


Com- 


on certain days by the proper authori 
For many 
the Bishop grants a dispensation from 
this law when a national holiday falls 
Friday 


ties. instance in dioceses 


ona 
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LITURGICAL COLORS Why 
are different colored vestmen's vsed 
in the celebration of Holy Mass? 

Ditferent colors are to mark 
different feasts. There are five colors 
white, red. green, violet, and black. 
On two the year, Gaudete 
Sunday and Laetare Sunday—one in 
Advent and the other in Lent—special 
rose-colored vestments are used. 

White is used for the feasts of Our 
Lord, Our Lady, and saints who were 
contessors or virgins. Red is used for 
the Holy Ghost the 
feasts of martyrs. Green is for many 
Sundays. Black is for Good Friday 
and Masses of the dead. Violet is for 
Advent and Lent. 


used 


feasts of 


feasts ot and 


A completed Burse of Five Thousand Dollars 
insures the education of a Graymoor Friar 
and enables him to reach his goal—the Altar 


ai f / ) 
tm complekec 


BURSES 


Is YOUK PATRON SAINT among those listed below? 








rhere is no better way to honor your heavenly 
namesake than by contributing to the Burse 
bearing his or her name. It is by means of the 
Burses that 


young men are advanced to the 


Sacred Priesthood in the Graymoor Community. 





CONTRIBUTIONS FOR JUNE 1954 


4,674.05 


St. Francis of Assisi: 
Mi Sor 1.P.W Was! 
N.Y., $1 


McG., ¢ n $2; Mrs 
N.Y S.E.K 





Father Drumgoole 
St. John Baptist 


N.A.M., Pa., $1 


$5; CE $5; Mr $ i 
Father Paul S.A.: Mrs. P.H., Minn., $10 4,488.55 —y Sows 
St. Anthony: 4,516.50 St. Patrick: 
Mrs. L.P.W., La., $500; E.S., N.Y., $1; G.E.M Blessed Martin DePorres: M.M.M., Ill., $15 
N.Y Anon., Canada, $3; A.W.. N.Y. $1 ; sate | Qi 
F.F.F Mrs. R.B.. Mass., $1: Mr MB mmaculate Conception 
Tex., $2; Mrs. T.G., N.Y., $2; ES., NY. $1 Brother Jude S.A 
nor N Miss F.M.R Wisc $10; MB 
$1 $1 


1., $ i 
Ma 1; Mr D.F.M., N.Y 
St. Ann: Mrs. J.M., N.Y., $1 


St. Christopher: 
B.E N.Y $ 








St. Michael 
Blessed Sacrament 
Father Baker 


G.L Holy Face 
TK Holy Souls: Mrs. M.J.F., Mass., $1 
N.Y. $ Me Brother Barnabas S.A 


Little Flower 
Mr E.N 


























Precious Blood 

















N.H., $1; E.P.McS., N.Y., $9 Our Sorrowful Mother: C.G., Fla., $5 
St. Francis Xavier: 2,844.10 St. Frances Cabrini: M.St.L., Mich., $4 
St. Pius X: Mj.M.McN., Mont., $10 2,630.45 Brother Philip T.S.A 
O.L. of the Atonement: 2,426.14 O.L. of Prompt Succor 
Mrs. H.McE., N.Y., $1 Mother Lurana S.A.: Mrs. A.B., Pa., $2 
O.L. of Perpetual Help: M.E.R., S.Dak., $2 All Saints 
Sacred Shoulder: 2 R.E., N.Y., $12; M L.C., La., $1; Mr 
St. Jude: 2136.89 Tenn., $5; Mrs. R.P., Minn., $1 
Mr R 1; Mrs St. Enuge 329.99 
Cc M.H M.C.S., N.Y., $2; Mrs. T.G., N.Y., 8 
, J.H ' — 219.87 
j “ ; . aN O.L. of Fatima: Mrs. M.R., Mass., $ 317.87 
NY. $5: EJ enn., $2.50: MC.C., Pa. $1 St. Margaret Mary 306.85 
| M.K.H., N.Y., $50: Mrs. N.J.C., N.Y Mr Five Holy Wounds: 304.10 
j z . Fa.. $3; Anon., N.¥., $10; M B.T.M St. John the Apostle 285.06 
| . : : ‘ 
St. Joseph: 2,125.26 Family: 269.00 
j 1.0 fas $3.60; G.J.B., $1; Mrs. O.C.M., O., St. Vincent: 206.00 
' $5; R.J.McC., Ill., $5; Mr. M.F.M., Pa., $1; A.F St. Bridget of Ireland: 204.70 
N.Y., $5; M.D., NJ., $1 
Mary Magdaline: 163.00 
O.L. of Lourdes: 2,103.66 
. Gerard Majella: 149.93 
St. Matthias: as 
SE REES Sacred Head 136.45 
s ' : 
“i : pemact & rea Most Holy Trinity: 121.20 
Ss P: : , 
oe Ps tes C.D., 660 Brother Anthony S.A.: 120.60 
nian 0 rague: >7 : 2 a 
AMK.. NY. $1. ES. RI. 85: JFF O.L. of the Rosars: Mrs. P.J.H., N.J., $2 106.75 
$1; Mrs. C.A.W., N.Y., $1 Pope Pius XI: 104.60 
' St. Rita: G.H., Ore., $1 Brether Andre C.S.€ 96.20 
O.L. of the Mirac Medal: St. Clare 74.20 
J. Family, P. A.M.H., Mich 12.40 St. Paul 65.7 
Hope: 1,122.05 St. Teresa: 55.6 
; St. Raphael: 1,121.66 Venerable Catherine Tekawitha: 
i St. Margaret of Scotland: 1,118.31 Ou. ot Victory 
Roc er Group. $150 St. George: G.J.B $1 
Sacred Heart: 1,092.37 
L.E., N.Y., $1; Mrs. C.M.McD., Minn., $3; Mr Father Flanagan: 


K.C., Pa., $2 


SS. Peregrin & Dymphna: 
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YOU'D BE SURPRISED HOW OFTEN PEOPLE OPENLY * 
PROCLAIM THE FAITH THAT IS IN THEM-IN STREET Ws f\ 
CARS, IN RESTAURANTS, EVEN IN BOXING RINGS 


@wn sunpay, October 11, I went down to Washington’s Monument 
tli Din and the Parkway, in Philadelphia, to cover the Holy Name Parade. 






































It was very early in the evening and, as yet, there was very little ig 
activity. The only people present were a few Priests making final Z 
preparations for the service, the park guards in charge of the detail, eV 
four other reporters and myself. This would give me plenty of time in 
to leok around and observe this wonderful demonstration from the lic 
very beginning. Al 
I gazed up at the huge, beautifully decorated platform on which 
had been placed an altar. Atop the altar stcod a large, statue-like ve 
painting of Our Lady of Fatima. Lights shined brighly all about the ve 
roped off area which held the point of the Parade’s end Yc 
In a short time crowds of people began to gather. Quickly, the pI 
entire outside was completely filled. Evidently the wives and th 
mothers, sisters and daughters of the Holy Name men were arriving ca 
to share in this “Operation Faith.” in 
Suddenly in the distance ...seemingly out of the night could W 
be heard the slight hum of voices together with the slow shuffle th 
of footsteps. The Parade had begun! After a few minutes I could c 
see them marching down the Parkway. Eighty thousand strong be 
they pushed forward. Soldiers of Christ coming to the Altar of God fi) 
to plead for the conversion of their brothers... the Communists 
They had no uniform and they were armed with the strongest tic 
weapon known to man... the Rosary beads. Each step took them ul 
closer to their reverend destination ... where they were to take part he 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass ...to proclaim to the world that hi 


the American Catholic Laymen knew the only real way to peace. 


They had come to honor their God and His Blessed Mother in the Mv 
finest and most humble way they knew how. Surely! this was n 
Catholic action at its best! o1 

All the men, plus the 200,000 onlookers answered the Rosary re 


... the entire 15 mysteries. This was followed by the Mass offered 
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by Archbishop O'Hara who also gave a short sermon afterward. 

The entire performance left a deep impression on me. Once 
again something had happened to make me all the more proud that 
I was a Catholic. My thoughts went even deeper than this, how- 
ever, for it made more clear something that I have been proclaim- 
ing for a long, long time... the “Faith” of our modern day Catho- 
lic is just as strong today as it was during the days of Martyrdom. 
All you have to do is look for it. 

The outward profession of our Faith can be seen wherever 
you look. Just for an example... hop on a street car some morning 
very early... just about the time that people are rushing to work. 
You will see any number of Catholic women and young girls 
proudly displaying their Miraculous Medals. And they are on 
the outside, too, not hidden under the blouse or dress. When the 
car passes a Catholic Church... notice the amount of men who 
immediately reach for their hats. And they don’t care who is 
watching... they know that their “God” lives there and this is 
their way of greeting Him. And the voung girl sitting in the far 
corner of the car...she is reading a little paper...try to get a 
better look at it...it might be a Novena that she is trying to 





finish before her stop. 





And the great, big strapping fellow that looks like a construc- 





tion worker or other type of laborer . . . he doesn’t have his hand 
under his coat because it’s cold. No! that’s a pair of Rosary beads 





he is fumbling with. All these things are taken for granted ... they 





have been gcing on for years. 

Take the appearance of a Priest or a Nun in any public place. 
Watch the bowing of the heads, the tipping of the hats, the short 
nods. Someone intimate has appeared ... someone ... yes . .. some- 
one greater than we. A more active, important person in our 
religion... someone with a special calling, a commission from God. 

Go“into the shopping section of town (Cont. on page 22) 








THE PRIEST WITH Ab 


Everyone in Cartagena saw him on the 
streets armed with a broom, or a_ basket, 
or both. While other men lolled in the golden 
sunshine during the noon siesta, he would 
be hurrying on some mission with a broom 
in one hand and a basket on his other arm. 
His destination might be the hospital of San 
Sebastiano or the leper house of San Lazaro 
Or it might be the warehouses where Negro 
slaves were quartered between the time of 
disembarking from the slave ships and being 
sold. Or perhaps a Negro woman in some 
back alley needed him, or a child. 

Very few people however were privileged 
to catch glimpses of him as his shadow moved 
through the moonlight of midnight with a 
crown of thorns on his head, a heavy cross 
on his shoulders, wending his way along a 
penitential Via Dolorosa in imitation of the 
Master on some deserted country lane out- 
side the city walls. 

He was never a well dressed Jesuit either 
by night or day, but one in a shabby cloak 
which was used for any emergency which 
might arise. At times it became a blanket for 
a leper. or shielded cold winds from a s!ave. 
When going near it however people learned 
that it exuded a perfume unlike anv that 
could be found in this world. 

On a typical day in the life of St. Pedro 
Claver, S.J. the Superior of the Jesuits at 
the College in Cartegena in the Renublic 
of Colombia caught sight of the tired figure 
as Father Claver trudged homeward after 
an all-night vigil with sick slaves who had 
arrived with the latest “cargo” to dock in 
the harbor. Father Claver, as usual, . had 
been on hand to baptize any babies born 
during the long iournev across the sea from 
Africa; to minister to the dving; to anoint 
the wounds of the injured: to give hone to 
men and women dragged ruthlessly from 
homes in Africa to face slavery in the new 
world. 

The Sunerior had iust listened to two dif- 
ferent comnlaints against this man that verv 
morning. One had come from an owner of 


many slaves. He had bitterly denounced Fa- 
ther Claver for interfering with his “property.” 

“They do not want to work on Sunday 
now since they have been converted by this 
meddlesome priest,” the plantation owner 
charged angrily. 

“Of course it was not Father Claver who 
originated the idea of the Lord’s Day,” the 
Superior pointed out, softly. 

When he received no answer to that one 
he continued quietly, “Nor does it make 
vour slaves any less valuable because they 
are bantized by Father Claver and made 
sons of God, brothers of Christ.” 

“Thev work less, and take on new im- 
portance,” the slave owner retorted. “And 
I for one consider it rank heresy to claim 
that Negroes have souls. They are beasts of 
burden and nothing more. Unless that Claver 
of yours stays away from my place, : ee 

The Superior sighed. He went through this 
kind of a scene so often. But no, he would 
not curtail the important work which Father 
Claver was doing among the Negroes of 
Cartagena. 

The second complaint came from an en- 
tirely different source, the complainant had 
been one of the Fathers of the College. 

“Really Father,” he asked, “can’t some- 
thing be done about Father Pedro? He is a 
disgrace to the college, running through the 
streets with a broom, begging with a basket, 
trailed by a stream of Negroes.” 

“Our Father Pedro uses his broom to good 
effect,” the Superior smiled. “He uses it to 
sweep out the dirty quarters of the unfor- 
tunate Negroes who are provided with no 
instrument for cleanliness—and he sweeps 
souls into Heaven by the thousands.” 

“But the man has no dignity, Father.” 

“I wonder,” the Superior pondered thought- 
fully recalling to mind the story told him by 
the Archdeacon of Cartagena the dav before. 

“I saw it with my own eyes,” the latter 
related. “Father Pedro was working among 
the lepers. When he stood up to leave them 
I saw a most heavenly (Cont. on page 10) 


FATHER PEDRO HAD VERY LITTLE DIGNITY AS HE 
WALKED THROUGH THE STREETS WITH A BROOM BUT HE SWEPT 
IMMORTAL SOULS INTO HEAVEN BY THE THOUSANDS 
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THE PRIEST WITH A BROOM 
light radiate 
halo 
man is truly 
many other 

Pedro Claver, S.] 


(From page $8 his face 
while a golden 
his head The 

l ike so 


Father 


swirled about 
a saint.” 
great men 


was called 


a saint by many and a troublemaker 
by others. During his lifetime he was 
both loved and hated in similar de 
grees. But no sooner had he died than 
suddenly everyone who had evel 
known him realized that a saint had 
lived among them and gone unrecog 
nized by the majority 

It took a verv short time for Father 


Peter Claver to be vindicatea. it 
then the evaluation of his work began. 
It has been estimated that during his 
lifetime he converted 300,000 Negro 
slaves. When he arrived in Cartagena 
in 1610 the city was one of the fore- 
most clearing points for slaves in 
America. About 10,000 of them were 
the city every To 
these people the young Spanish noble- 
man, Pedro Claver dedicated himself, 
calling himself, “The Slave of Slaves.” 

This year people from many parts of 
the world will converge on the city of 
Cartagena to participate in the ter- 
centenary observance of the death of 


Was 


landed in year. 


St. Peter Claver who was canonized in 
1888 and died on September 8th, 300 
vears ago. During his lifetime he had 
always predicted that he would die 
on a feast of Our Lady and this he 
did, on her birthday. 

Although he performed his services 
while on earth exclusively in South 
America, St. Peter Claver is the spe 
patron of the North 
Negro mission and was _ proclaimed 
patron of the African mission by 
Pope. Leo XIII. Oddly enough, two 
of the miracles submitted to Rome on 
behalf of the the 
South American saint involved resi 
dents of the United States. Barbara 
Dressen of Milwaukee and Ignatius 
Strecker of St. Louis both were cured 
of cancer a century ago after seeking 
the intercession of St. Peter Claver. 

Pedro Claver was the only son of 
Don Pedro and Ana Claver, a noble 
family in the city of Barcelona. In his 
infancy his parents consecrated him 
to God. He entered the Novitiate of 
the Society of Jesus on August 2, 1602. 
It was an old lay brother at the sem- 
inary, Brother Alfonso Rodriguez who 
influenced young Pedro towards mis- 
sionary work. As a young seminarian 


cial American 


canonization of 


Brother Alfonso had had a vision in 
which he saw the thrones of the elect 
in Heaven. One was empty. He was 
told that it was reserved for a beloved 
pupil of his, Pedro Claver as a reward 
for distinguished service, virtues, and 
the multitude of souls he would save 
in America. Brother Alfonso did not 
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even know Pedro at the time for the 
boy had not as yet been born. When 
the young man arrived at the semi- 
nary later Brother Alfonso talked to 
him unceasingly of — the American 
missions, without ever telling him of 
his vision 

It was his last request as he lay 
dying and Pedro went directly from 
his dying bed to his superior to volun 
teer for missionary work in “the In 
dies When he set out for the new 
world two years later his only posses- 
sions were a little luggage, the rule 
book, a crucifix, a change of garments 


a biretta and a cloak. Because of his 
noble origin he was privileged to eat 
at the Captain’s table on the 


Instead he 


Vvovade 


over. went down to the 


LOLS SSS OO OE 


You will not spend one hour with Me 
And | died for you on Calvary 

I welcomed death that you might live 
With me, 
You do not heed My pleading cry, 


in heaven eternally 


As you pass My altar by 

Your mind is bent on earthly things— 
My love and laws you dare defy. 
The time is short and the moments ge 
As quickly as the winds that blow 
Don’t wait another day to come 


To ease the Heart that loves you so. 


Anne Forte Materazo 
RS SS eS a SS a 


hold of the ship to eat with the lowli- 
est sailors aboard. He spent his time 
nursing the sick and converting the 
seamen. Even the most hardened 
sailor stopped using bad language in 
his presence. 

When he arrived in Cartagena 
Father Claver knelt and kissed the 
ground. When he saw the number of 
slaves in the city and the horrible 
conditions under which they existed 
he knew that he had found his life’s 
work. During the retreat, before tak- 
ing his final vows, he 
vow on his own. “Wishing to employ 
the remaining 
days of my life, I promise O my God 
to devote myself to the service of the 
slaves, sacrificing all for the healing 
of their moral ailments and the alle- 
viation of their physical suffering,” 
signed Pedro Claver, “Slave of the 
Slaves Forever.” 

When a slave ship was due Father 
Claver would enlist bands of assis- 
tants and solicit money and goods 
from the townspeople for the pur- 


made an extra 


in a useful manner 


ONE 


food, bread, brandy 


and lemons and distribute these among 


chase of medicine 


the Negroes on arrival. Whenevei the 
Cargo” 


came into port he was on 
hand to anoint wounds made bs 
chains, to massage sore bodies with 
liniments, to slake the thirst of the 
sick and administer the Last Sacra- 
ments to the dying 
Before they went on the auction 
block to he sold mito slave ry he W ould 
comtort them by showing the Negroes 
the Crucifix and tell them They 
sold Him for only 30 pieces of silver. 
You will bring at least 300 Sec 
how the good Jesus suffered for you 
He gave us the example of how to 
suffer. Will you complain of your 
sorrow? Can you not unite your suf 
fering with His? 


After they were sent to the planta- 
tions he would follow them and teach 
them they 
were ready would baptize them. As 
he wended his way from the Jesuit 
college to the slave quarters and the 
Father Claver beg 
food from the fine houses which 
went out on the 
a basket. The goods 


the catechism and when 


hospitals would 
tor 
he passed. He never 
streets without 
which were given to him were given 
as “prizes” to Negroes who 
knew their catechism best in the day’s 
lesson. 

At least twice a week Father Claver 
would be trudging his way 
towards the Hospital of San Lazaro to 
minister to the 
As usual he would be armed 
with a broom and a basket. Into the 
basket would go the fruit and cakes 
and sweets donated to him along the 
way. The sick looked eagerly forwards 
to these gifts when they saw him 
coming. With the broom he would 
out the corridors and brush 
down th- soot-covered walls. 

The people of Cartagena avoided 
the very vicinity of San Lazaro. Even 
medical men were averse to going 
there. The smell of rotting flesh and 
neglected bodies was frightful. but 
Father Claver undaunted. One 
dav a sea captain stoppea the priest 
to ask, “Where can you 
Father to look so very happy?” 

“Tam on my way to my dear people 
at San Lazaro,” was the reply, “I am 
not always able to get there, but as to- 
day is a holy day there is time There 
will be » banquet. We always have a 
banquet at San Lazaro on holy days 
All week : have been gathering good 
things.” 

The son of one of Spain’s noblest 


those 


seen 
lepers incarcerated 
there. 


sweep 


was 


be bounc 


families would go down on his knees 
beside these tortured lepers, bathe 
them, soothe their sores with ointment 
and pray with them. Never did he 
fail to convert (Cont. on page 22) 


Dear Lynn, 
Last month I was graduated from 
High School—and that’s where my 


problem comes in! I haven't the least 
idea what I want to do now. I would 
like to have gone to college for fur- 
ther training but that is out of the 
question. 

I'm an average fellow of 18. I don’t 
have any specia] talent. | made fair 
grades in school but I didn’t shine in 
any subject. (Unless vou could count 
basketball!) As for 
terested in everything but have no 
particular field. 

So, here I am looking for a job like 
a blind man. I don’t have any goal or 
career in mind. I don't even know 
where to begin to look for work. What 
chance is there for me to land a good 
job? 

Any help you can give will be 
gieatly appreciated 

Thanks and 


interests, I'm in- 


best wishes, 
George W. 


Hat's A PRETTY terrific state of af- 
tairs, isn’t it, teens? Yet, the majority 
of us go through this stage of doubt. 
We're not sure where our talents lie 
or even which type of work holds the 
most appeal for us. Few of us are 
able to decide upon a career before 
the last year of high With 
many of us, the final decision arrives 
much later. 

My what I 
wanted to be was see-saw affair. It 
began at the age of seven when I 
wanted to be a circus acrobat. At 12, 
it was thought that I had a talent for 
singing. I'd won several amateur con- 
tests and sung with the school orches- 
tra Great visions of being a popular 


school. 


own decision as to 





by LYNN ALEXANDER 


1606 Birch St., Grand Prairie, Texas 























radio songstress grew bright in my 
imagination. At 14, the radio station 
gave me my own program, a 15 min 
ute spot three times a week. I was on 


my way! There was only one draw 
back. A microphone turned me _ as 
numb as an ice cube; I literally died 
for 15 minutes three times a week! 
What listeners there were probably 


followed suit!) After the program in 
which I verbally apologized to the 
unseen audience for being so nervous, 
the station and I reached a mutual 
agreement to forget the whole thing! 

At 15, I wanted to be a politician 
and make speeches. I was knee-deep 
in the study of debate. At 16, my de 
sire was to be a foreign correspon- 
dant and report the making of his- 
tory in strange exotic lands all over the 
world. This was the first prolonged 
indication that writing might be my 
field. My father was a newspaperman 
and he argued against a degree in 
journalism. “Get a law degree,” he 
“You'll find that it is highly 
respected among journalists.” 

When I enrolled in college, I en- 
rolled in pre-law. A year of pre-law 
and I was determined to be a lawyer. 
Three major changes happened during 
that first year of law school: I was 
married, World War II burst upon 
the world, and I learned that I did 
not have a legal mind. Though my 
grades were fair, and in 
jects topped the class, the work was 
difficult and uninteresting. 
Knowing that my _ soldier-to-be hus- 
band might be in the army several 
vears and I would need to be self- 
supporting, I switched to a curricula 
that would beiter meet our needs. I 
majored in Speech in the School of 


said. 


some sub 


often, 


Education and received my teacher's 


degree 

That's a fair example, George, of 
how interests are as fickle as the 
breeze. Sometimes it requires trial 
and error to locate the career for 


Often high 


schools colle ges and county employ 


which vou are best suited 


ment agencies can help determine 
vour suitabilities by aptitude tests. If 
these are available, they are well 
worth the time. If they are not, then 
i study of your own aptitudes is not 
wasted ettort 

Since your job or career will oc 
cupy most of your waking hours, it’s 
vitally essential that it be an occupa 


tion that you truly like. So often you 
hear oldsters talk of lost opportunities 
and being burde ned by making a liy 
ing and providing for their families 
rhey they had al 
ways hoped for and feel a touch of 
self-pity when they consider that they 
will always be 


dream of careers 


a job 
the 
sad com 
one who failed to 
consideration to his 


“tied down” to 
that becomes less meaningful by 
rhe oldster with this 
plaint is the 
sufficient 
work 

How do you apply your apptitudes 
to your life’s work? Simply this: study 
yourself then 
the various fields of employment to 
find out where you best fit in. You'll 
be surprised to discover that you have 


year 
give 
life’s 
whe n he 


Was yound. 


objectively and study 


many choices. 
If you like to work with figures and 
are good at it, your career might lie 


in the fields of 


1) Accounting 

2) Bookkeeping 
(3) Insurance—rate clerk 
(4) Auditing 
(5) Timekeeping 


(6) Payroll 
7) Banking 


That’s just a few possibilities. Next, 
consider what type of business ap- 
peals to you. Is it construction, oil, 
wholesale appliances, retail depart- 


ment stores, insurance, government 
service? Whichever it is—from the 
endless types of work—make sure 


that the service or product is one in 
which you would like to serve. Where- 
as one person might be an excellent 
bookkeeper for a lumber company, he 
might feel like a fish out of water as 
a bookkeeper for a ladies’ dress manu- 
facturer. 

If you are interested in people and 
enjoy working with them, personnel 
work bring the 
happiness. Classified advertising, job 
placement, government personnel, or 
personnel departments in large fac- 
tories or stores are all excellent fields. 
(Cont 


may you greatest 


If you are a on page 20) 
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DEFENDER OF 1 


ALL THROUGH THE CENTURIES the friars of St. Francis 
have worked strenuously to win men to the Church, 
to restore them to that unity when they have fallen 
away through schism, heresy, or apostasy. They put 
into practice the teaching of our Seraphic Father: 
“For this we are called: to heal the wounded, to 
bind up what is broken, to bring back those who 
have gone astray. Many indeed may seem to you to 
be members of the devil who will yet be disciples 
of Christ.” 

The first friars gave simple moral instructions 
designed to bring the people closer to God and to 
the practice of virtue. St. Anthony preached to 
thousands of the Albigensi, the Waldensi, and the 
Cathari in northern Italy and southern France—and 
with such success as to merit the title “hammer of 
heretics.” St. Bonaventure took a leading part as the 
Pope’s legate at the Council of Lyons in 1274 which 
achieved a long-desired but short-lasting union be- 
tween the East and the West. 

Another friar deserving of special mention in the 
work of unity is St. James of the Marches who spent 


more than 50 years preaching to those outside the 
Church and in acting as papal emissary to many 
countries in an effort to bring back those who had 
fallen for the untruths of the heretical teachers. 

Like so many Franciscan friars, this future saint 
was born of good but poor parents, Ganghali by 
name, at Monteprandone in 1391 in the marches of 
Ancona; at baptism he received the name Dominic. 
His first training in studies came from his parents, 
but when they died, he became the charge of his 
uncle, a priest, who placed him in a school in Ascoli. 
Here young Dominic did exceptionally well and 
later entered the University of Perugia, taking studies 
in civil and canon law. He took his degree in civil 
law and then served as tutor to a noble family in 
Florence. Then he became a judge of sorcerers, a 
position of prominence for a young man of less than 
25 years. 

But this promising legal career did not satisfy 
the deep longings of his soul. He was seeking for 
more than fame among men. He was searching for 
that peace and joy and love which can come only 


ST. JAMES OF THE MARCHES DESERVES OUR PRAISE 
FOR HIS WORK OF CHRISTIAN UNITY. HE SPENT OVER 
50 YEARS SUCCESSFULLY PREACHING TO HERETICS 
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from Him Who is the Source of all law. So he turned 
his back upon the legal works and the cases in 
court and went to the white-robed Carthusian monks 
of Florence. But here he did not meet with instant 
success. They told him to wait a while in order to 
test his vocation. While waiting, he visited the Porti- 
uncula in Assisi, the cradle of the Franciscan Order, 
and immediately he knew that vocation lay with the 
sons of the Poverello. He sought admission and re- 
ceived the holy habit July 25, 1416, assuming the 
religious name of James. 

The novice spent the time of his novitiate at the 
Carceri near Assisi, and the following year he began 
theological studies under the guidance of Bernardine 
of Siena in Fiasole. On June 13, 1420 he was or- 
dained to the holy priesthood and soon embarked 
upon the career of preaching which through more 
than half a century would take him to nearly all the 
countries of Europe. 

As a young friar James sought to imitate St. Fran- 
cis in all his rigor. Like the Founder he observed 
seven Lents and most of the time he ate only bread 
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and herbs, or uncooked beans or other vegetables. 
These practices he continued until Bernardine for- 
bade him to do so. For 40 years he took the disci- 
pline daily and always wore a hair shirt. He gave 
himself only three hours of sleep and when he arose 
he spent the rest of the night meditating upon the 
sufferings of Christ. ; 

We do not have full records of his preaching 
assignments but we know that he spent the years 
1427-8 in the cities of Vienna, Augsburg, Ratisbon, 
Limburg, Brandenburg, and Leipzig. He preached 
in Perugia during the Lent of 1445. The rest of the 
time was divided between preaching to the heretics 
and serving as emissary for the Holy See to various 
countries. His work took him to Denmark, Bohemia, 
Poland, Hungary, Bosnia, Illyria, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Norway, Sweden, and parts of Russia. He was liter- 
ally “friar extraordinary” in the work of winning 
souls back to the Church. The breviary states that 
James brought 50,000 schismatics back to the unity 
of the Fold of Christ and converted more than 
200,000 unbelievers to the faith, (Cont. on page 24) 


G rayMoor joined with 
the rest of the Catholic world in cele- 
brating the Solemn Canonization of St. 
Pius X. In the Friars’ chapel an altar 
was erected in honor of our new Saint 
where devotions were held for three 
days from May 29th to May 3lst. To 
inaugurate the Solemn Triduum in 
honor of St. Pius, Solemn Mass 
celebrated each morning, with a ser 
mon delivered on the life 
of the Pontiff. The entire Community 
at Graymoor joined in thanking Al- 
mighty God for this great honor be 
stowed on Pius X, who was the first 
to inaugurate the entrance of the So 
ciety of the Atonement into the Cath 
olic Church in 1909 t 


was 


and virtues 


Av tue Catholic Press 
convention held in Chicago, Ill. in 
May, THe Lamp won 2 citation for 
good photography. To Father Alcuin, 
S.A. goes the credit. In the issue of 
Tue Lamp for February, 1953, Father 
had a picture story telling how the 
magazine is made up, and showing 
the various steps through which it 
goes before it gets to your home. 
The prize-winning photo showed Mr. 
Charles Glover, one of the compositors 
here at the Graymoor Press locking 
the type into the frames preparatory 
to having plates made. The picture 
showed “Charlie” smoking his pipe, at 


We at 


picture was a 


work in the composing room 
the Press thought the 
wonderful one, and wer 
see Father Alcuin take a prize on its 
merits. Congratulations to our Asso 


ciate Editor! T 


happy to 


r 
Now. AT LAST, we can 


Ordination of one of 
our Graymoor Friars in Rome. The 
beautiful ceremony took place in the 
Basilica of St. John Lateran, which 
is the caput et mater of all Catholic 
churches throughout the world. It is 
the Cathedral Holy 
Father the Pope as Bishop of Rome. 
Officiating at the ceremonies was Cat 
dinal Micara, Vicar to the 
Holy Father 

The Mass Solemn Pontifical, 
with all the ceremonies proper to the 
Cardinal Vicar. The Cardinal 
seated at the main altar in the apse 
of the Basilica, immediately in front 
of the throne which is reserved for 
the Holy Father. Just 55 years ago 
to the day, the Holy Father was him 
self ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
in that same church. Preceding the 
Ordination to the Priesthood, all the 
other orders from Tonsure up, were 


report on the 


Church of our 


who is 
was 


was 


conferred on various clerics. Among 
those receiving the first two Minor 
Orders was our own Frater Mark 


Traenkle, S.A., of Nutley, N. J. 


The beauty of early summer at Graymoor is captured by the camera in this unusual shot . . 


For the parents of Father Edmund, 
the occasion of their son's Ordination 
was a their lives. 
They were present for the ceremony 


red-letter day in 


and received the first blessing he be- 
Priest of God. And on 
the following Sunday, their joy was 


stowed as a 


complete when Father Edmund cele 
brated his First Solemn Mass at the 
Friars’ church in Rome, St. Onofrio’s 


The children from the hospital next 


door, the poor and aged of the neigh- 
borhood were the guests at the Mass 
And many boys who had 
from Father Edmund the 

for serving Mass 


learned 
responses 
from other 
cities to serve his Mass. Assisting as 


came 





| shot .. 


Deacon on this great occasion was 
Father Bede, S.A., with Father Ger 
manus, S.A. as sub-Deacon. Fra 
Mark was Master of Ceremonies. The 
choir was made up of students from 
the North American Coll ge 
Following the Ordination of Father 
Edmund, the Very Rev. Father Gen 
eral, S.A., announced that our new 
priest will return to the States to 
teach at the Minor Seminary at Mon 
tour Falls, N. Y. Tt 


Asorner INDICATION 
ft the growth and progress of the 
Society of the Atonement was given 
recently when the Holy See granted 
to the Friars permission to establish 
a Novitiate in Japan. As our Annals 
readers know, we have been estab 
lished in Japan since 1949, there 
being now assigned to that field some 
15 Friars. In August two more will 
join them. Though the Friars have 
been in Japan only that short space 
of time, there have been many in- 
quiries as to the work and vocation 
of the Society. Enough applications 
for admission to the Community have 
been received to warrant the estab- 
lishment of the Novitiate. 

We ask the prayers of our readers 
for this new undertaking of the Friars. 
It has always been the wish of the 
Church to recruit native vocations, 
and Graymoor, too, is looking forward 
to the day when we will see our Friars 
in every land and among every nation. 


Av THE PRESENT writ- 
ing, we are still awaiting the arrival 
of the statue of St. Pius X, which has 
been sent to Graymoor from Italy. 


We were hoping that it might arrive 
in time for the Canonization, but we 
hoped in vain 

As was pointed out in the Annals 
last month, the statue of St. Pius will 
be erected at Graymoor to commem 
orate the Canonization. The thought 
occurred to us that perhaps some of 
our Lamp readers might like to share 
in the erection of this memorial to our 
new Saint. We would prefer that it 
represent the offerings of many of ou 
Graymoor friends, rather than the out 
right gift of one or two persons, And 
so, if you would like to send a gift to 
help defray the cost of the Memorial 
just write to Very Rev. Fr. General, 
S.A., Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 





We have available a number of 

reprints of the picture of St. Pius 

X which appeared on the June 

cover of the Lamp. They may be 

ordered directly from the Gray- 

moor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. at 
50 cents each 











By THE Looks of 
things, the Friars at our Lady of the 
Atonement Retreat House at Gardiner 
Mines, Nova Scotia, are being kept 
very busy. The latest words from that 
neck of the woods tells us 

“As of late the Retreat House has 
really been humming, not only with 
the regular week-end retreats, but 
also with mid-week retreats. In fact, 
in some cases there have been two 
retreats during the week, with a day 
We have had four groups of boys 
of recollection sandwiched in between. 
(thirty in each group) from Xavier 


. . as the Pilgrimage season brings thousands of visitors to this highland monastery 


Junior College in Sydney, St. Theresa's 
Parish, Sydney, Sacred Heart Parish, 
Sydney and St. Anne’s Parish, Glace 
Bay. On a day of recollection there 
were forty boys and girls from St. 
Eugene's Parish, Dominion. Many of 
the high school boys have shown in- 
terest in the work of the Friars. As of 
today, we hope to have four candi- 
dates for the Brotherhood and two for 
the Minor Seminary t 


@yxe or our Canadian 
missionaries is living in fear and trepi 
dation these days. Father Roy, S.A., 
Pastor of St. Anthony’s Church, Canal 
Flats, British Columbia wrote recently 
to tell us that the town is in danger 
of being flooded. The past winter has 
been a severe one, with lots of snow 
All of which means that in the Spring. 
the snow in the mountains has to melt 
and flow into the rivers. When the 
“run-off” is too rapid, there is always 
danger of swollen rivers. And that is 
precisely the case with Canal Flats 
at the present moment. Four hun- 
dred feet of river have been diked 
to prevent the flooding of the town 

The little village of Canal Flats has 
the distinction of being the source ot 
the great Columbia River. At the 
“Flats” the Columbia is just a small 
puddle, over which one could easily 
jump. From its source it flows North 
while on the other side of Canal Flats, 
the Kootenay River flows South. So 
that it is easily seen how great dam- 
age could be done in the event of a 
flood. Any time now Father expects 
to go “sailing down the river on a 
Sunday afternoon.” t 
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To: By EVA EVANS 
Mr. T. Barry 
Room 612, Bank Building 
Dixen, Maine 
Dear Sir: 
Although the name of the camp is not mentioned, 
Mr. Barry, I realize that it can be none other than our own Camp Boone. 
Inasmuch as I have been a regular camper at Boone for a number of 


seasons, I feel that I am well qualified to fill the post of assistant 





junior counsellor. 


6 


For a reference, I give you my father, R. J. Riley, Sr., 





a well-known attorney of this city. If you prefer a contemporary 
reference, may I refer you to my friend, Francis X. Stockton. Either 
will, I am sure, attest to my uprightness and ability. 

a ——— As soon as school closes for the summer, I shall be ready 
to leave at a moment's notice. 


Trusting that I have covered all of the important 





details, and that I shall hear from you soon and favorably, I remain, 







225 Cedar Street Yours truly, 
Dixen, Maine R. J. Riley, Jr. 


N.B.: Please turn to page 25 for the continuance of these letters. 
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PRAYER iS A WONDERF 
TO THE 
OFTEN TOO 


BUSY WTH 


BY MAUD CHEGWIDDEN 


Br was REALLY because the carpets wore out that | 
adopted the practice of almost constant prayer. No, 
I didn't 


achieved new rugs, 


pray for new carpets. But eventually | 
and in their making “I gave my- 
the Psalmist David did. 

Betore | 


became a Catholic, I prayed desultorily; it was only 


self to prayer,” as 
But I should start at the beginning. 


when I eagerly wanted something from God that | 
really prayed with fervor and devotion. If what I 
had asked for was granted, sometimes I thanked 
God, sometimes I didn’t. And there was only feeble 
and perfunctory praying, then, until again I was 
in need. 

During my Protestant school days in England, 
| had chanted the Lord’s prayer, in company with 
the three-hundred-odd girls of my school, each 
morning and afternoon, for it was made mandatory 
by the Education Act that all schools carry out a 
“corporate act of worship” daily. 

My other prayers were a sort of unspoken con- 
versation between the Lord and myself, and usually 
ran like “Please, dear Jesus, let me pass my exams 
with flying colors”; or “Please, God, make so-and-so 
fall in They were all “gimme” 
prayers, although I also asked God, recalling the 
first prayer learned at my mother’s knee, to “bless 
Mother, and Auntie,” and so on. Sometimes, that was. 

The idea of offering prayers for sinners, or for 
the dead, or for people I didn’t know, never occurred 


love with me.” 


to me. And I never dreamed of praying for the souls 
in purgatory because I didn’t believe in puragtory. 

When I became a Catholic, here in the United 
States, in middle age, I began to realise the won- 
derful thing that is Catholic prayer. And then for 
the first time in years I prayed kneeling in the 
attitude of humility and supplication, instead of 
comfortably in my warm bed. After I had learned 
to recite the rosary I took especial joy in using 
time heretofore wasted, as I travelled to and from 
my work on a big city newspaper, to repeat the 
beautiful rosary prayers with my beads hidden in 
clasped hands. 

But then the war came and I went to work at 


VERY THRONE 


FUL 
OF 
NECE 


| sUttch- - -- 


THING. IT LIFTS US UP 
GOD. BUT AREN'T WE 
SSARY WORK TO PRAY? 


rayer 


the most hectic job ever I had, for the War Man- 
power Commission. After putting in the forty-eight 
gruelling hours weekly that were required of us, 
I was usually too exhausted to spend minutes on 
my knees in prayer for there was housework and 
cooking and washing to do, after the long ride home. 

Day after day I was too harried, too occupied 
with trying to make workers go work where they 
were needed but where they didn’t want to go, to 
think one single pious thought. Even the tiny 
medal of Our Lady that I had fastened on my 
wristwatch, so that each time I glanced there, | 
might cast just a moiety of a prayer her way, ceased 
to be effective. 

My praying time sank to a new low. I was sad 
because of this, but the frightful strain I was work- 
ing under seemed to exclude all means of my escap- 
ing into prayer for my soul’s healing. At nights, 
I almost always fell asleep before I had touched 
the second large bead. 

Then the war ended and so did my job. I de- 
cided to try to make a living in my home, by 
writing, and by this and by that. There, within 
my own four walls, I felt that I could build up 
the interior life that I longed for, a spiritual life 
which cried for seclusion and quietness for its birth 
and continued existence. 

And yet, after a few years had gone by, on ex- 
amining my soul I found I did not really give 
much time to prayer and meditation; I was always 
busy, and I allowed my tasks to absorb me; and 
while there were some routine occupations that 
required no accompanying thought or concentra- 
instances I simply let my mind wander 
at random—about food or clothes or friends or the 
garden, skipping inconsequentially here and there; 
or [ listened to the radio. I was wasting myself, 


tion, in those 


ov that part of myself which mattered most, my 
spirit. 

It was then that the old carpets in our old house 
began to wear so badly at the seams that we 
knew we must tear them up, or fall and break our 
legs. My two daughters and I (Cont. on page 20) 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


The Lamp- 1s 





EACH STITCH A PRAYER 

From page 19) knew we couldn't 
aftord new carpets. At the same time 
we were afraid to remove the old 
Brussels, 
dreading to find what sort of floors 
might be hiding underneath. We had 
purchased our domicile 
with the Victorian firmly 
tacked down, and had thanked our 
stars that in all the expense of mov- 


remnants of the ancient 


venerable 
carpets 


ing, we did not have to spend money 
for floor coverings. 

One brave day I ripped up a cor- 
ner of the dining room carpet, just to 
see. The old floor boards were six 
inches wide, with cracks between. 
They were uneven and ill-matched. 
Yet. some way, they seemed to fit 
called for a 
couple of coats of paint to be quite 
passable. But of course you can’t have 
two rooms with bare painted floors 
and feel cozy. 

“I'll crochet some rugs,” I declared. 
“T'll dye those sheets that are thin 
down the middle, and Ill pick up 
some remnants of percale, and tear 
them into strips, and the dining 
room shall have a round rug and the 
living room an oval one. I thing I'll 
live long enough.” So I began my 
herculean task. 

The work soon obsessed me. I 
hated to stop. 1 felt compelled to do 
another round and another round; | 
must start the other color, to see what 
effect it gave. I sat up night after 
night until past twelve and often arose 
at five the next morning to crochet 
before the day’s meals had to be 
thought of. I cannot count the hours 
I spent working those stips of cloth 
in and out with the great hook, but 
before I had reached the ultimate 
with each of the big rugs, it took me 
one whole hour to work once around. 

At first, I listened to the radio as 
| worked. But when ~ had become so 
enslaved that I stuck to the work 
after my daughters had retired, I had 
to sit and crochet in silence. And it 
was then that I began to think of 
praying as I made the rugs, and of 
centering all my thoughts on spiritual 
matters. 


our old house and only 


It is a mechanical task, even if an 
absorbing one, this creation of cro- 
cheted rugs from strips of cloth 
One only has to increase the stitches 
enough so that the rug lies flat. 
neither puckering because you have 
increased too much, nor cupping be- 
cause you have not increased enough 
Practise, and putting the rug down on 
the floor to try it out. enables you to 
evolve a perfectly flat rug. 

Sometimes I had to increase every 
third stitch. | thought, then, of the 
Holy Trinity When I increased every 


20- Che Lamp - THAT att May BE 


fifth stitch, I meditated on the five 
wounds; every seventh, on the seven 
swords that pierced Our Lady’s heart. 
\n increase every twelfth stitch was 
for the twelve apostles; every thirty 
stitches (as the rugs grew larger 
they did not need so many increases), 
for the age at which Our Lord began 
His ministry; thirty-three 
stitches, for the number of His years 
when they crucified Him. 

\ great many rounds needed no 
increasing at all and I had no need 
to count the stitches on these, so 
usually I recited the rosary, and al- 
ways for someone else, never for my- 
self. The crochet hook went busily 
in and out, and my prayers ascended 
like incense. “For the conversion of 


every 
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BLESSINGS 
Bread from the earth 
And salt for savoring, 
Water to drink, 
Good herbs for flavoring 
Fruit from the trees, 
Warm milk from brown-eyed kine, 
Flowers from fields, 
Sweet grapes from sun-soaked vine. 
Light from the sun, 
The moon and every star, 
God’s air to breathe 
And sleep—blessings these are. 
Julia W. Wolfe 


a a a i 


Russia, dear Lord,” | woula whisper, 
as I started new rosary. | really 
meditated on each mystery, for | had 
time to; | thought of the special oc- 
casion of that mystery, I tried to 
visualise the scene in the Holy Land, 
the earth and the herbiage and the 
buildings, the people and the way 
they were clothed, and in my mind I 
built up the complete 
beautifully colored, of the assump- 
tion, or the resurrection, as is seldom 


scene, all 


done when the rosary is 1.ecited other 
wise. 

Sometimes I intoned such short 
prayers as “Jesus, Mary and Joseph, 
i give you my heart and my soul,” or 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts.” 
Sometimes I simply repeated the holy 
names, over and over, as the needle 
flashed in and out. Or again, I em- 
barked on a mental Way of the Cross 
and visualised ali those scenes as | did 
the episodes of the rosary. 

Saint Theresa had written, “Promise 
me daily a quarter of an hour’s medi- 


ONE 


tation, and I promise you heaven.’ 
Routine work such as this of mine, in 
making my rugs, offers wonderful 
opportunity for meditation. 

Well, at last my rugs were finished 
The large round one in the dining 
room is nine feet in circumference; 
the oval one in the living room is nine 
by twelve feet. Besides these, I made 
four smaller round rugs, for the bay 
window, and the doorways. My colors 
are mostly blue, Our Lady’s color, 
though some green and a little red 
were used for contrast, and a portion 
of black to give a feeling of strength. 

The cost was not too much, for I 
purchased remnants at sales, as the 
work progressed and I needed more 
material. ' have rugs that may fit 
tingly become heirlooms, but more 
than everything, I hope I have done 
good for innumerable souls through 
the prayers that went into every 
stitch. I know I poured balm on my 
own soul, 

Nor did the prayers end with the 
last stitch in the last rug. Each time 
I run the vacuum over them, I am 
reminded of the hours spent working 
and praying, each time I walk through 
the rooms I think of that happy time, 
and I whisper another prayer—that 
always I may see the opportunity for 
more and more prayer, in even the 
dullest and smallest task. It is by 
prayer that the world will be saved. t 





TEEN TOPICS 

(From page 11) guy with plenty of 
ideas and love to promote ‘em, all 
types of advertising, copy and layout 
jobs, newspaper and magazine work, 
and jobs requiring salesmanship 
might bring the greatest pleasure 

If you are machinery minded, look 
at the “Trades” section in the Classi- 
fied to discover which type of em- 
ployment intrigues you. 

Whatever slot your talents best fit 
into, it’s well to keep in mind: (1) 
Apply for work in a field in which 
you would like to remain permanently 
(2) Salaries are paid on the basis of 
experience, age, and marital responsi 
bilities. The beginner is serving an 
apprenticeship and with experience, 
will be promoted and advanced. (3) 
\ person who sticks to a job has tar 
better chances to gain promotion, 
responsibility, and a top salary than 
one who fluctuates from position to 
position. However, if you honestly 
make a mistake in choosing your 
career, make a clean break. The 
younger you find your life’s work, 
the faster you will advance, and the 
fewer regrets there will be when in 
your old age, you look back and re- 
view the work that you contributed 
to the world! 








WHEN ST. PIUS X was a curate at Tom- 
bolo he preached a sermon for the 
feast of St. Anthony at the Cathedral 
of Treviso. This assignment was con- 
sidered most important because it was 
attended by the clergy of the town 
and by the members of the cathedral 
chapter. 

The sermon on St. Anthony was a 
great success and helped to make the 
pope better known. Shortly after he 
received his first pastorate at Salzano 
in 1867 

7 7 7 7 

St. ANTHONY'S BREAD for the poor is 
a devotion which has spread through- 
out the Catholic world obtaining 
marvelous favors for the clients of the 
saint, and bringing relief to the poor 
of the Lord. The ultimate, practical 
effect of this devotion to St. Anthony 
is to proclaim to a heard-hearted and 
unbelieving world that charity is the 
wide avenue to the favors of heaven. 
St. Anthony loves the poor now, as he 
did in life. Hence he asks his clients 
to put into tangible form the inheri- 
tance of love he received from the 
Little Poor Man of Assisi. It is the 
experience of all who appeal to the 
great Wonder-Worker that the peti- 
tions are more likely to be granted if 
they are coupled with a promise to 
help the needy. This sure way of en- 
listing the kindness and sympathy of 
the saint, by charity to the poor, is 
called Saint Anthony’s Bread.” (Little 
Treasury of St. Anthony, 16-7) 


7 7 y 7 


Prayer to the Infant Jesus in St. 
Anthony's Arms: “O sweet Infant 
Jesus, Thou best and only hope of 
afflicted souls, I prostrate myself at 
Thy feet and beseech Thee, through 
Thy immeasurable love and_ grace, 
whereby Thou didst visit Thy blessed 
servant Saint Anthony and comfort 
and embrace him, to come to me at 
his intercession and let me taste how 
sweet Thy presence is to the souls 
that trust in Thee.” 
= 4 


St aNnTHONY’s DAY. Tuesday is dedi 
cated to St. Anthony because of the 
many miracles which occured on the 
Tuesday on which his body was 
buried. So numerous were the wonders 
that the sombre funeral procession 
became a procession of triumph. The 
people returned to their homes say- 
ing: “This is the day the Lord hath 
made to St. Anthony; let us be glad 
and rejoice therein.” 
7 7 7 7 


IHus THERE aArIsES from all parts a 
universal concert of homage and 
praise in which each succeeding gen- 
eration has a share; and heaven itself 
adds its harmonious note by the mul- 


x 
“ 





titudinous and constant flow of 
graces and miracles with which it has 
crowned the invocation of Saint An- 
thony in every age.” (Cherance) 


7 y 7 r 


THe scapuLar of St. Anthony. This is 
made of gray wool and bears the im- 
age of the saint with the Infant 
Christ in his arms. The reverse of the 
scapular shows a representation of the 
reliquary with the blessed tongue of 
the saint. 


7 7 7 y 


Beaps OR CHAPLET of St. Anthony. 
The devotion of the Beads or Chaplet 
of St. Anthony is practiced in honor 
of the 13 miracles enumerated in the 
miraculous Responsory. The chaplet 
has 39 beads arranged in 13 groups 
of three beads each. On the first 
bead of each group is said the Our 
Father: on the second, the Hail Mary: 
on the third, the Glory be to the 
Father, etc. and at the end of the 
Miraculous Responsory is recited 

There is an indulgence of 100 days 
each time; if the chaplet is recited 
daily for a month, a plenary indul- 
gence may be gained on any suitable 
day of the month, if after confession 
and communion a_ person visits a 
church and prays for the intention of 
the Holy Father. (Pius IX, Jan. 25, 
1 S66. ) 


7 7 7 7 


To THE wire fleeing from the wrath 
of an enraged and unreasonable hus- 
band, he said: “Return to your own 
home in peace.” And when she came 
to her house, a kind welcome awaited 
her. To the infant whose lips had not 
yet framed a_ syllable, and whose 
father had unjustly accused his wife 
of infidelity, Anthony said: “My 
child, I adjure thee, in the name of 
the Infant God of the manger. to de- 


Anthonn’s Feet 


clare publicly, in clear and positive 
terms, to whom thou owest thy exist 
ence.” The child, in its mother’s arms, 
turned toward the accuser and pro- 
ncunced distinctly these three words: 
“Behold my father!” Then Anthony, 
taking the babe and placing it in the 
arms of the husband, said: “Love this 
child for it is indeed your own. Love 
also your wife, who has been proved 
faithful, devoted, and worthy of your 
affection.” Stoddard. Wonder-Worker 
of Padua, 145-6. 


7 7 7 7 


Tuer: ts A story told of a child whose 
mother saw it fall from a high window 
and cried to Anthony for help. When 
the distraught mother rushed to the 
boy, he ran to her smiling and said: 
“A friar caught me in his arms and 
placed me gently on the ground.” The 
mother took her child to Ara Coeli, 
the old Franciscan church in Rome to 
return thanks to God. As they entered 
the building, the child pointed to a 
picture and exclaimed: “See—there is 
the friar who saved me!” It was a pic- 
ture of St. Anthony of Padua. 


7 7 7 7 


WHEN THE FRANCISCANS were re-in 
stated in southern France in 1874 
where Anthony had preached, the 
Bishop of Tulle. stated in part: “To 
day I. bishop of this diocese in the 
name of the Church, take possession 
of this venerable sanctuary, this celes 
tial hill 


the ardent sighs of an impassioned 


This spolet has heard 


lover of Christ—the mighty orator wh« 
drew his mystic lore from the scrip 
tures and deserved to be styled by 
Cregorv IX “The Ark of the Testa 
ment.’ His commentaries on the divine 
pages may be likened to a golden harp 
sending forth magnificent harmonies 
to the glory of the Word Incarnate 
The Child Jesus Himself touched his 
lips and his fingers, that they might 
pour forth golden words. This in- 
spired preacher of the word of 
God whom we call Anthony of Padua 
has trodden his valleys and plains. has 
prayed and watched in this lonely 
cave, has slaked his thirst in this clear 
water which is a reflection of the 
purity of his soul. Today I bid you 
welcome, sons of St. Francis, to this 
spot, once inhabited by your brother 
the great Wonder-Worker. Proclaitn 
Christ wheresoever you go; ... and 
in all your strivings imitate your holy 
brother in St. Francis, the great St 
Anthony of Padua.” + 
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THIS IS OUR FAITH 

(From page 7) someday. Things that 
you have been taking for granted 
for a long time...observe them 
more closely. Watch the people slip 
ping in and out of church. A mail- 
man ending his route drops in 
stands in the back of the church for 
only 


moment and then departs 
That's all the time he has. “Dear 
Jesus, in the most Blessed Sacrament 
of the altar, I only have a minute, 
but I thought I'd drop in to. say 


hello . I Was dropping by ind 
thought I'd stop a minute... how 
many times have we heard — that 


statement. 

Yes, when we look for it we can 
see many professions of our Catholic 
Faith. Maybe not obvious or as stir- 
ring as the wonderful “March to the 
Altar of God,” as the Holy Name 
showed... but good examples just 
the same. 

And, with all of this, we could do 
better. Some of these precious littl 
acts have been derailed along the 
way somewhere. For instance .. . “The 
Angelus.” What has happened to this 
most beautiful prayer. It doesn’t 
seem so very long ago when every 
Catholic on hearing the bells pro 
claim 12 or six o'clock would pause 
and repeat the Angelus. How many, 
now a days, even remember this 
“story in short form of the first three 
mysteries of the Rosary.” It is a 
prayer worth learning over and put- 
ting into practice. Imagine if every 
Catholic in the United States... at 
the appointed time. . began to say 
the Angelus...and kept this up 
every day. In other words, made 
the Angelus a part of their every 
day lives, brought -t back into its 
proper place. 

The Grace before and after meals. 
There is a practice that we have let 
get away from us. I can remember 
years ago when you could _ look 
around a resturant and almost spot 
every Catholic in the place. Just be- 
fore eating they would bow their 
head slightly and hesitate. They were 
saying their grace. Why not now... 
especially now...when we need it 
most. For the sake of ten seconds 
we can invite God to our table. 

On writing letters or sending any- 
thing valuable through the mails... 
a little J.M.J. would be _ inscribed 
somewhere on the matter. We don’t 
see that anymore. In a sense it is 
asking God for protection of the con- 
tents. More than that, however, it is 
the open profession of the Faith. 

The more little things we do in 
this manner...the more questions 
Non-Catholics are going to ask. “Why 
do you always grow quiet for a few 
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minutes every day...just about 12 
o'clock?” “Why do you tip your hat 
when passing a Church?” “Why do 
you sprinkle holy ‘vater at night, on 
retiring?” Their imagination is stirred. 
They are curious! Curiousity, in many 
cases, seeks investigation. This is what 
makes converts. 

One of the finest examples of Faith 
that I can see... and you no doubt 
have seen it many times yourself... 
1S displayed at least once every week 
on television. The scene is a boxing 
ring. The two battlers are introduced 

they come out for their instruc 
tion in the center of the ring... 
they go back to await the bell! Sud 
denly, one or both of the fighters 
proclaims to the entire onlooking 
world that, “I am a Catholic... 1 am 
isking the protection of my God in 
a dangerous occupation.” He raises 
his right hand and makes the Sign 
of the Cross. This, to me, is as good 
a Catholic action as you will find 

In Madison Square Garden, one 
night not very long ago...a fighter 
came back to his corner to await his 
bell tor the first round. Suddenly... 
to the surprise of his handlers and 
his friends eee he blessed himself 
After the fight, they all approached 
him about it. “Listen... how come 
you made a cross on yourself... 
youre not a Catholic.” This was his 
simple reply. “No...Im not... but 
I love God. That Cross stands for 
something holy...it is the easiest 
and most simple way I know of to 
bring God into the ring with me 
Maybe...maybe some day [ll find 
out more about it.” And maybe some- 


day... he will. tT 





THE PRIEST WITH A BROOM 
(From page 10) his patients. 

One day a sick Negro in the hospi- 
tal of San Sebastian asked a Jesuit 
brother for some fruit which was 
out of season. As the man had a long- 
ing for it the town was scoured to try 
and locate some, but without results— 
until someone relayed the request to 
Father Claver. He immediately left 
the room and returned a few moments 
later with a bowl of the most delicious 
fruit anyone had ever seen. 

Father Claver was also a noted con- 
fessor. As many as 5,000 penitents a 
year crowded to his Confessional, out- 
side of which was usually a table on 
which the well-to-do could deposit 
gifts for his beloved poor and sick. He 
had the gift of reading souls and often 
as his penitents were leaving he would 
slip a folded note into their hands 

One very pious lady received one 
which read, “One who wishes to pro 
gress in virtue should know herselt 
knowing herself she despises herself 
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ignoring herself she becomes proud 
and arrogant.” 

In addition to meeting the slave 
ships, visiting the hospitals and giving 
catechetical instructions at the 
churches, on street corners, in slave 
quarters and in homes, Father Claver 
spent many days visiting and in- 
specting huts and sheds on the out 
skirts of town to assure himself that 
no aged nor sick person was neglected 
that no refugee slave was hiding out 
and in need of food. If news arrived 
that a slave had run away he would 
go out in search of the man, never 
giving up until he found him, then 
he would induce the man to return 
home and give himself up. Going in 
another direction he would reach the 
master before the slave did to beg for 
clemency for the runaway. 

Father Claver was always on hand 
when executions took place and gen- 
erally succeeded in converting an! 
encouraging the unfortunate vietims 

He also had the gift of prophecy 
On one occasion he warned a woman 
to prepare herself for bad news. An 
other day he stopped by a house and 
begged the lady to send her young 
Negro maid to Confession immediate- 
ly as “she is not going ‘to outlive the 
day.” At the time the girl seemed to 
be in the best of health, but later she 
met with an accident which claimed 
her life. 

One day Father Claver asked a 
woman in the Confessional to “pray 
for that poor martyr who has just 
died.” Later it was learned that at 
that moment a Negro slave had been 
whipped to death by a cruel master 
Many times he would slip from the 
college saying he was going on a sick 
call, when no summons had arrived 
and find some poor soul on the streets 
or in a dilapidated hut who was at the 
point of death, uncared for and alone 

The good saint did not carry out 
his multitude of charities without 
plenty of criticism and opposition, but 
these never bothered him. He was 
concerned solely with his own short- 
comings and failures. He prayed for 
those who abused him and for those 
who imposed slavery on human be- 
ings. Many times he wept in public to 
see Negroes struggling like work 
horses trying to pull huge blocks of 
granite needed for public buildings 
from the quarries to the building 
sites. 

At the age of 60 Father Claver 
looked like a man of 90. Hard work. 
fasting, mortifications and lack of rest 
took their toll. When he lay ‘ying in 
the Jesuit College he had one request 
to make—to be buried at the toot of 
his Confessional (Cont. on nage 24) 
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Bear Facts: The Kodiak bear of Alaska 
is, with his cousin the polar bear, the 
biggest man-eater in the world. A 
close second is the grizzly bear—Old 
Ursus Horribulus, as he is known to 
science. The Kodiak bear may average 
1,500 pounds, but grizzlies weighing 
1,400 have been shot—and in Alberta, 
the province in which I live and hunt! 
For this visit, let’s talk about grizzlies. 

When one of those characters raises 
himself on his hind-quarters, perhaps 
to leave his “rake mark” (a great 
scratch) on a fir, chances are the 
mark will be ten feet from the ground. 
The paws are as big as a ham (far 
larger than a man’s foot with heavy 
flightboots on) and the claws—some- 
what like scalpel-tipped railroad spikes 
~—can rip a moose’s backbone like so 
much shredded wheat. On a _ short 
sprint, Mr. Grizzly can outrun a horse, 
so when you shoot at one, you aim 
well and do your shaking afterwards. 
(Hunters go after them in pairs: the 
mortality rate isn’t so high, then.) 
One thing an adult grizzly cannot do: 
climb a tree. But it is smart enough to 
leave you up there, go off a little 
way and wait behind a boulder, think- 
ing that you may think he’s forgotten 
and _ forgiven. 

The biggest bear ever killed (since 
man became civilized, anyhow) was 
a Kodiak, killed in Alaska. His skull, 
measuring 19 3/16 inches, adorns the 
American Museum of Natural History 
huilding in New York. When he was 
shot, he weighed 1,600 pounds, but 
it was in the spring, just before the 
salmon run, when he was run-down 
from a long winter. The man who 
shot him—Bob Reeve, of Anchorage— 
figured he would have tipped a ton 
weight after the salmon run. Bob, 
former bush pilot, used to watch for 
him on his plane trips—claimed he 
looked like a haystack lumbering over 
the tundra. The slack (unstretched) 
pelt measured twelve feet, four inches 








wide, by ten teet, four inches long 
and weighed 180 pounds. 

The biggest grizzly shot at Rocky 
Mountain House, Alberta, only a 
couple of seasons back, had very simi 
lar measurements. Of grizzlies, it can 
be said that the preferred time for 
hunting them is the spring. They are 
more active (because of hibernation) 
and their rich slack pelts, weighing 
100 pounds or more, make them 
trophies men covet. They are best 
during the first ten days after they 
waken from the hibernation stupor 

and guides often make daily inspec- 
tion trips to a den, to be sure some 
pre-spotted prize isn’t shedding his 
fine fur when a “big” hunting party 
comes on him. A wire to a New York 
sportsman—“Old Pete has come out” 
—is enough to send some topflight 
executive off for “a week’s rest in 
the interior of Canada.” 

Contrary to popular opinion, not 
all bears are bad bears. Outdvorsmen 
incline to the opinion that if you 
leave these big monarchs zlone. they 
will leave you alone. Once in a while, 
however, one bear does become bad- 
a stock-killer, and, oftentimes, a man- 
hater—and that bear is dangerous. 

Jim and Laurel Stanton, who live 
on British Columbia’s Klinaklini River, 
are among those who say the big 
grizzlies are actually friendly and 
lovable. During some summers, there 
have been as many as 27 grizzlies at 
one time, nosing, digging and even 
snoring around the Stanton’s home- 
and never bothering anybody. In the 
fall, when hunters come back from 
the hills, bragging about a grizzly 
they’ve shot, Mrs. Stanton often finds 
it’s one she knew well during the 
summer, and, often enough, came to 
love. “Poor Charlie!” she'll say sadly. 
.. Jim Stanton has been a big game 
guide there for years and he main 
tains that out of all the grizzlies 
shot in the Klinaklini valleys, less 


than a dozen were what he would 


describe as bad bears 


Now .. . some bear stories! When 
James Oliver Curwood, famous au 
thor, was digging up authentic mate 
rial for his book, “The Grizzly King,” 
he went up into the B. ¢ 
ind came across the tracks of the 


mountains 


biggest grizzly he had ever seen 
I or thre Cc we eks he and al companion 
kept after the great grizzly. Through 
binoculars, Curwood saw him fight, 
saw him roll boulders down the hill- 
sides, saw him rip great trees into 
sawdust, in search of ants for dessert. 
The bear weighed 1,200 pounds if he 
weighed an ounce, and Curwood was 
obsessed with a desire to run him 
down, get him for his own. He called 
him Thor after the Norse giant of 
the thunder 

After two weeks, Curwood says, he 
got the idea that Thor became con- 
vinced the men would not molest him. 
That was his undoing. Curwood put 
a bullet between his shoulders. But it 
was not the end. Now it was a 
battle of cunning and trickery: two 
men against the most clever and 
dangerous trophy in the mountains. 

Curwood hit him twice later, but 
still did not get him. Then one day 
while the men were tracking the 
wounded king, Curwood put his rifle 
down and moved about 50 feet along 
a narrow chasm to search for Thor 
with binoculars. He heard a sound 
that raised the hair on his head. He 
turned—and between him and_ the 
rifle stood Thor! 

That moment changed the whole 
course of James Oliver Curwood's 
later life. In an interview, he said 

“He stopped squarely in front ot 
me, not more than six feet away, and 
turned his great head towards me, 
swinging it slowly from side to side 
His jaws were open a little, and they 
were drooling. His eyes were small 
and shone with a dull red fire. In that 
moment I was certain that my end had 
come, for the big grizzly had smelled 
me many times, he had seen me, he 
had felt the sting of my bullets, and 
vengeance was rightly his. He looked 
at me. And now I saw there was no 
anger in that look. In those terrible 
moments, my heart went out to that 
great lonely brute. For perhaps two 
minutes the grizzly stood there. and 
then he went away, leaving me un 
harmed!” 

For James Oliver Curwood, the 
strange and sad saga set him on the 
road to becoming one of the foremost 
conservationists of North American 
wildlife. 

Here’s two more true stories con 
cerning bears—(Cont. on page 24) 
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MR. OUTDOORS 
From page 23) just to keep the thing 
in its proper perspective! 

Nellie Waterlily, an old Indian 
grandmother of B. C.’s Cariboo Moun 
tains, has her own wavy of getting 
fresh bear meat when her old bones 
are craving some nourishment. She 
doesn’t use a gun, either. She “spots” 
grizzlv dens in the fall: then, in the 
depths of winter, crawls into which 
ever one she happens to faney and 
knifes the bear while it’s sleeping. 

If that gives you nightmares, con 
sider the case of Patrick Whalen, of 
Rexton, New Brunswick. Patrick was 
taking a shorteut through the winter 
woods and got caught in a heavy 
January snowstorm. Neat collapse he 
literally stumbled into a bear's den 
and there he stayed with the hiber 
nating bear until a search party found 
him. One of the party, Havelock Rob 
inson, entered the den and brought 
Whalen out. That story—just in case 
vou think Pm exaggerating—was car 


ried by the Canadian Press wires on 





February 1, 1954! Tt 
THE PRIEST WITH A BROOM 
(From page 22) where he had spent 


so many hours teaching the Negroes 
and absolving sinners 
When word went through the city 


that Father Pedro Claver was « 


7 
i] 


people crowded by the thousands out 
side the collede As the watchman 
made his rounds of the city gate at 
two o'clock on Our Lady’s birthday 
in 1654 he died. Immediately all the 
bells in the citv tolled. Slaves by the 
thousands went. The Negroes knew 
that they had lost a friend. Suddenly 
even those who had been opposed to 
the work of Father Clave, and_ his 
humble wavs, were struck with his 
true value and when it was too late 
they realized that a saint had lived 
unrecognized among them. Members 
of religious orders fell into processions 
and made their way with lighted 
candles to the Jesuit College to pay 
their respects to the Slave of the 
Slaves, the man who never went out 
on the streets of Cartagena without 
a broom under one arm and a basket 
on the other. Today after three hun 
dred years his tercentenary is being 
celebrated all over the Catholic world 
The “marc with a broom” has never 
faded trom the vision of man. Beatifi- 
cation and canonization made him 
immortal t 





DEFENDER OF THE CHURCH 
(From page 13) surely a record in 
anv century ot the Church 

So effective was his preaching in 
Germany that he brought 200 young 
men to seek admission into the friars, 
while a single sermon on St. Mary 
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Magdalen brought back 36 women 
of bad lives to the grace of God 

In 1426 James was appointed by 
Pope Martin V to work with St. John 
Capistran against the evils of the 
Fraticelli, an heretical group that 
exaggerated the importance of reli 
gious poverty. They held that there 
had been no valid Pope since John 
XXII (1323), and that they alone 
were members of the true Church and 
retained the Sacraments and the true 
priesthood. Despite their strictness in 
the matter of poverty, they fell into 
sins of impurity, as heretical sects so 
often do. Both James and John bore 
down so heavily upon the offenders 
that some bishops and laity protested 
against the harsh treatment. But to 
those who admitted and repented 
their sins the friars were lenient 

All this seems rather strange to us 
today, but at that time it was con 
sidered the proper treatment for he 
retical factions. In fact, John Capistran 
and James set fire to 36 establishments 
of the Fraticelli, dispersed the mem 
bers, and condemned a number at the 
stake in Florence and Fabriano 

Jarnes took part in less violent 
measures too He wrote a_ treatise 
iwainst the movement in dialogue form 
in 1452 and made some additions 
later on He sought to win then back 
by praver and persuasion as well as 
force. His zeal for souls was limitless 
He wore himself out in trying to win 
over the heretics and schismaties and 
in seeking to inspire the lukewarm and 
the negligent to return to the Church 
At the Council of Basle he assisted in 
the reconciliation of the modern Hus 
sites by securing the concession ot 
Communion under both species. When 
the Council moved te Florence James 
also took part in the work of reuniting 
the Eastern dissidents, but this re 
union was only short-lived 

When John Capistran died in 1546 
James was named his suceessor to 
continue the work of checking the 
Hussite heresy in Austria and Hun 
gary. This group clung tenaciously to 
the doctrine of the necessity of Com- 
munion under both species. They re- 
jected the divine institution of the 
hierarchy, teaching that the Pope is 
not the head of the Church, and that 
bishops have no pre-eminence over 
other priests. They stated that all 
ecclesiastical powers were forfeited 
when the minister is in mortal sin 
that confession is useless to forgive 
sin. Although condemned by the 
Council of Constance in 1414 this 
body continued to win supporters. 
But through the energetic efforts of 
St. James and other friars their power 
and influence were greatly lessened 
In Bohemia with the support of 
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Emperor Sigismund, James overcame 
many of the Hussite errors, and once 
again the churches were opened and 
reconsecrated, and discipline began 
to flourish. 

Although, fortunately,. the Turks 
were beaten at the battle of Belgrade 
in 1456, they still threatened Europe. 
So James was enlisted to preach sev- 
eral crusades against them by order of 
Pope Callistus HI. Another thorny 
problem with which he worked was 
the difficulties between the Conven 
tuals and his own branch of the Fran 
ciscan Order, the Observants. The 
Pope commissioned James to. settle 
this dispute, but here he made few 
friends. Both sides called the settle 
ment al compromise and were not 
satisfied. But to the day of his death 
the saint insisted that he acted ac- 
cording to his conscience and that he 
would not fear to face God on Judg- 
ment Day because of his decision. 
With John Capistran and Bernardine 
of Siena, James worked untiringly for 
the extension of the Observant move- 
ment: indeed the trio was known as 
the “pillars of the Observance.” 

So successful was James in his 
preaching and in serving as emissary 
for the Holy See, to deal with prel- 
ates and princes, that he was offered 
the See of Milan as archbishop. This 
honor he refused saving —_ have no 
other desire upon earth than to do 
h penance as a 
And he fulfilled this 


desire to an eminent degree. On one 


penance and to preac 


poor Franciscan 


occasion some heretics tried to kill 
him with poisoned wine. He made the 
sign of the cross over the deadly bev 
erage and drank it with no ill effects 
The net result of this meeting was 
the reconciliation of many heretics to 
the Faith. 

But for all of James’ activity, for all 
that he preached and all that he wrote 
too, there is very little today extant 
about him. There are some drafts and 
sermon notes and other writings still 
preserved in Monteprandone, and 
still waiting the patient work of an 
editor; there are notebuvoks and 
treatises on Canon Law, Philosophy, 
Theology, and plans for sermons in 
the library at Quaracchi, but they too 
are still hidden to the Church and the 
world. But we know in a general way 
that he made copious use of Holy 
Scripture, the Fathers, and quoted the 
classical authors such as Horace, Ovid, 
Seneca, and Dante. He likewise fre- 
quently referred to the various authors 
of the Summae of the 13th and 14th 
centuries 

James spent the last three years of 
his lite in Naples and died there at 
the age of 85. He was buried in the 
Franciscan Church (Cont. on page 32) 
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HELP WANTED 
(From page 17) 
lo: 
Mr. R. J. Riley, Jr. 
225 Cedar Street 
Dixen, Maine 
Dear Sir: 
Your application received. Your 
references leave nothing to be desired. 
Your willingness to report for duty at 
a moment's notice, speaks of the type 
of worker that we want. 
However, inasmuch as you men- 
tioned being a regular member of 
our summer camp group, I examined 
your file. I find that you have not 
yet reached the minimum age speci- 
fied in our advertisement. 
Regretfully, 
T. Barry 
Room 612 
Bank Building 
Dixen, Maine 

To 

Mr. T. Barry 

Room 612, Bank Building 

Dixen, Maine 

Dear Sir 
I admit that I was all but stunned 
by your response to my application 
Certainly, you had no quarrel with 
my qualifications or my references. 
I can not believe that the Staff of 
Camp Boone would let such a minor 
matter as age debar an otherwise 
acceptable employee. 
Moreover, Mr. Barry, as you know 
my natal day is June 30th. The regu- 
lar season at Camp Boone opens as 
of July Ist. Therefore, I shall be in 
my 16th year, when the camp season 
opens. 
Also, it is my understanding that 
in China—(or possibly some other 
country, I admit that I am not cer- 
tain of the spot)—an infant is adjudged 
to be one year old at birth. That being 
the case, I would be 16 years of age 
on my next birthday. Am I to be 
penalized, sir, because the Trustees 
arbitrarily selected a spot NOT in 
in China as the site of Camp Boone? 
Surely not! 
As you must now realize, I shall— 
to all intents and purposes—be 16, 
when Camp Boone opens for the 
season. I believe that you will now 
see my application in a different light, 
and that I may expect to hear a favor- 
able report in the near future. 
Yours truly, 
R. J. Riley, Jr. 
225 Cedar Street 
Dixen, Maine 

To: 

Mr. R. J. Riley, Jr. 

225 Cedar Street 

Dixen, Maine 

Dear Sir: 

Thank you for (Cont. on page 26) 











Consult your newspaper 
for station and time in 
your locality or write to 
Father Director, Ave Maria 
Hour, Graymoer, Garrison, N.Y. 
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HELP WANTED 
(From page 25) your informative 
letter, and the additional details that 
you supplied. I see your point, as 
regards the measure of a man’s years. 
The point is indeed well taken. 

There is, however, more than a 
technical question of the number of 
years lived, involved in this apparent 
ly minor detail 

All of our counsellors are, in vary- 
ing degrees, responsible for the safety 
and well-being of the campers who 
are in our charge. 

4 counsellor must be experienced 

be resourceful—be understading 
and mentally alert. 

It seems that it requires a reason 
able degree of maturity before one 
possesses these characteristics in suffi 
cient degree to serve as a counsellor 

Regretfully 

T. Barry 
Room 612 
Bank Building 
Dixen, Maine 


To 
Mr. T. Barry 

Room 612, Bank Building 

Dixen, Maine 

Dear Sir 

I agree with you entirely, Mr. 
Barry, when you say a counsellor must 
be mature. I have always been very 
mature for my years, as I am sure 
you will recall from the evidence of 
past seasons at Boone. 

As for such qualities as mental 
alertness and resourcefulness, I feel 
that I am endowed with both to a 
more than average degree. I am sure 
that if you will contact Sister Mary 
David, my English teacher, she will 
be glad to assure you that I am, in- 
deed, resourceful. It is true that my 
teacher and I do not always see eye- 
to-eve as regards some educational 
foibles, but I venture to say that she 
will assure you that I am resourceful 
and mentally alert. 

When, only this past week, I dis- 
covered that I had forgotten to do an 
English paper on an early American 
writer, I feel that my solution of the 
problem was resourceful in the ex- 
treme. I had just completed a history 
paper on Daniel Webster. Quick 
thinking saved the day. By making 
two copies of the paper, I was able 
to turn in my history paper and an 
English paper as well. I concede that 
some slight friction resulted from the 
two, identical papers. I concede that 
[ was forced to prepare another paper 
on another early American writer. 
However, neither of these details de- 
tracts from the point I am making- 
that I am indeed resourceful, and 
mentally alert. 

Trusting that | have now given you 
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sufficient details, so that I may expect 
1 prompt and favorable action on 
my application, } remain, 
Yours truly 
R. J. Riley, Jr. 
225 Cedar Street 
Dixen, Maine 


To: 
Mr. R. J. Riley, Jr 
225 Cedar Street 
Dixen, Maine 
Dear Sir 

In accordance with your suggestion, 
I contacted Sister Mary David. As 
you had surmised, she spoke fluently 
and at some length on your qualities 
of resourcefulness and mental alert- 
ness. Her discourse was enlightening. 
I readily concede that, in those quali- 
ties, you measure up to the high 
standards we require of counsellors 
at Camp Boone 

In such matters as experience and 
understanding, I feel that time alone 

There is, if I 

may be frank, a need for anticipating 


supplies the training 


events—for observing trends, and guid- 
ing them into acceptable channels 
for being not only mentally alert, but 
mentally agile And | repeat I feel 
that time alone must supply much of 
this training 

Regretfully 

Tr. Barry 

Room 612 

Bank Building 

Dixen, Maine 


To: 

Mr. T. Barry, 

Room 612, Bank Building 
Dixen, Maine 

Dear Sir: 

I agree with you entirely, Mr. 
Barry, when you speak of the need 
for mental agility. It is indeed neces- 
sary to think faster than the youthful 
campers, and to deflect any anti- 
social plans that they may have 
evolved. 

Frankly, Mr. Barry, have you not 
sometimes felt the need for some new 
blood in the Staff at Camp Boone? 
That same mental agility seemed sad- 
ly lacking, last summer. 

Do you recall the boat race between 
the Hawks and the Eagles? We of the 
Hawk Cabin were completely fed up 
with the senseless boasting of the 
Eagles. Their threat to “take us apart” 
had been repeated ad nauseam. (Get 
that? Until we were sick!) So, when 
the race was about to start, we Hawks 
set in motion a well-developed plan 
THAT WE HAD PLOTTED, MORE 
OR LESS OPENLY. 

As you will recall, the leader of the 
Eagles was Stuffy Powell—George 
Powell, I mean. (And he’s a conceited 
stuffed-shirt, if I ever saw one!) He 


ONE 


goes around camp looking like an ad 
for what the “Best Dressed Camper 
is Wearing This Year.” When he ap- 
proached the Eagle boat that fateful 
morning, he was wearing white shorts 
that were, quite obviously, fresh from 
an ironing board. 

As he stooped to pick up his oar, 
I began to laugh. Then, the other 
Hawks followed suit. We ducked our 
heads to hide our mirth, and climbed 
into our boat. Stuffy got red in the 
face, and hastened to sit down in his 
own boat. Quite apparently, he was 
disturbed, but he would not ask 
questions even of his own team-mates. 

That sad lack of team-spirit cost him 
the race.) He rowed badly. His team- 
mates struggled nobly, but the odds 
were too great. The Hawks won, as 
you will recall, by a comfortable 
margin. 

As soon as the race was over, 
Stuffy sidled away from the lake 
front, and retired to his cabin. In a 
moment, he emerged clothed in fresh 
khaki shorts and a belligerent expres- 
sion. His conversation embodied no 
direct almost 
seemed that he had expected to find 
his shorts torn. Where he got that 


idea, one can only surmise. 


accusations but it 


Clearly, no counsellor had been 
sufficiently agile mentally to antici- 
pate certain events 

In fairness, I must admit that some 
events defy the best efforts of any 
counsellor. Take the affair of the 
Vanishing Cake. 

That, if I may say so, was a remark- 
able feat of strategy, and in the final 
outcome, it demonstrates a high de- 
gree of resourcefulness. 

I take no particular pride in the feat 
itself. Absconding with that cake that 
Stuffy’s mother had brought for him, 
was not, I admit, the act of a Good 
Camper. Certainly, I should never 
have thought of it, had Stuffy in- 
tended to share the cake with his 
fellow campers. He had no such in- 
tention! Certainly, I should never have 
yielded to impulse, had I not been 
assigned to KP that day—with the 
same Stuffy as my superior officer. 
As an equal, Stuffy arouses my anti- 
social tendencies. Imagine then, what 
Stuffy as a superior officer, can 
arouse. 

By the end of the day, Stuffy and 
I were at swords’ points. The other 
campers who shared KP with me, 
shared likewise in my feelings toward 
our superior officer. His vanity and 
his stomach are Stuffy’s two sorest 
points. We decided to aim for the 
stomach. While he was doing his 
“desk work” on the events of the day, 
I managed to get the cake into the 
laundry room. From there, only the 





width of the street separated us from 
our cabin. 
Unfortunately, a counsellor took the 
oceasion to inspect the kitchen and 
laundry room. There was no time to 
lose. I placed a towel in a_ large 
bucket placed the cake therein 
folded another towel over the bucket 
ind set another bucket into the first 
Then, I tucked a mop under my arm 
said, “I've got to give our cabin floor 
1 good swabbing ind strode cou 
rageously past both the counsellor 
ind Stuffy, with the cake in my 
possession 
I concede that, for the sake of 
ippearances I had to go ahead and 
swab a floor that didn't really need 
it. That is immaterial. | venture to 
Sa\ that no counsellor there had 
resourcefulness than I displayed that 
lay rhe facts spe ik for themselves 
Inasmuch as the registration pe riod 
for ( tp Boone will be here soon 
ind I wish to register as a regular 
camper in the event that I am not to 
win the coveted post of assistant 
unior counsellor, may I hope to hear 
trom vou soon vith reg ird t my\ 
ipplication? 
Yours truly 
R. J. Riley, Jr 
225 Cedar Street 
Dixen, Maine 

To 

Mr. R. J. Riley, |r 

225 Cedar Street 

Dixen, Maine 

Dear Sir 

After perusing your latest epistle 
and reviewing the whole case as you 
have presented it I find there is 
much merit in what you say. It is 
true that vou have displayed resource- 
fulness and mental agility, second to 
none. 

After a Joint Conference, the Staff 
of Camp Boone has come to the con- 
conclusion that such resourcefulness 
should be exerted for the benefit of 
the Corps of Counsellors. 

We hereby approve your applica 
tion for an appointment to the post 
of assistant junior counsellor at Camp 
Boone for this summer season 

At a later date, you will receive 
detailed information as to when and 
where you are to report 

As someone once aptly remarked: 
Quote, “If you can’t lick ‘em, jine 
em.” Unquote. 

Yours truly, 

lr. Barry 

Room 612 

Bank Building 
Dixen, Maine T 








EDUCATE @ worthy boy 
for the Holy Priesthood! 


COOPERATE with a 
struggling missionary! 


PARTICIPATE 
in God's holy work! 


You CAN satisfy the charity 
burning in your heart to do all 
of these things. Perhaps, in 
justice to yourself, you feel that 
you cannot do them right now. 
But by remembering the Gray- 
moor Friars in your will you 
can accomplish all this and 
share in the rewards promised 
by Christ. Keep alive the Chris- 
tian tradition of real charity by 
sharing something with Christ, 
Our Blessed Lord and Saviour 
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A montH before Christmas 1953 the eight million residents 
of New York City woke up one morning to find every news- 
paper in the city had quit publishing. A photo-engraver’s 
strike had triggered the action and non-strikers refused to 
violate the picket lines. The presses stopped turning. 

“We're cut off from the world,” one man put it. Millions 
shared this same feeling of isolation. But after the first few 
troubled moments most of them brightened. There was always 
television. And, of course, radio, but few thought of radio. 
The TV habit was already too strong. Television would bring 
them the news. 

This seemed to be TV’s golden opportunity. There had 
been criticism from time to time of the inadequacy of video 
news coverage. Here was the chance to prove its superiority 
against its arch rival. There was little doubt that newspapers, 
forced to compete against television for advertising dollars, 
had little love for this new medium. 

Visionaries expected cameras rushed to the places where 
news was happening, special hour-long living newspapers, 
a window on the world. Here was an unprecedented emer- 
gency to the citizens of the world’s largest city. Here indeed 
was the challenge to television. 

How well did TV supplant newspapers during those 
weeks in which a great city lay blacked out from news of 
the world? 

In show business parlance it laid an egg! 

The regular variety shows went on as usual; the ancient 
movies played at their same times and the news, such as it 
was, was shown as always interspersed among the com- 
mercials. The news programs offered the same carefully 
balanced presentation of fires and bathing beauties; the 
inevitably poorly lighted shot of some diplomat walking 
into a meeting; the clocks showing what time it was in 
London and Paris and Moscow; and that was all. 

Disappointed and bewildered New Yorkers finally turned 
off their sets. They felt there would always be a week in 
history that would be a vacuum as far as they were con- 
cerned. When the strike ended they welcomed back their 
daily newspapers with a new enthusiasm. But some con- 
tinued to ponder the question. Just how good is TV as a 
news medium? 

Television itself gave a pretty good answer a few 
months later. 

On February 3, 1954 the Commissioner of Welfare of 
the city of New York publicly blasted a television give-away 
called “Strike It Rich.” Terming it “a national disgrace” he 
charged that hundreds of poverty-striken families had come 
to New York in hopes of getting on the program and, instead, 
ended up on public relief. He insisted the program was a 
fund-raising activity and therefore should be licensed as such 
by the city and state. 

Was this news? All of the city’s newspapers felt so. It 
was front-paged in the New York Times, Herald Tribune, 
World Telegram and Sun, and many out of town papers as 
well. In some cases it carried over into two columns of 
type on inside pages. Independently, the crack city editors 
considered it important news. The action was unprecedented. 
The show was a favorite of millions and the action of the 
commissioner had ramifications on many (Cont. on page 30) 
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It ts the vital duty of 
Christian Citizensh ip 


to read and read... 


The Moral 
Obligation 
of Voting 


by TITUS CRANNY, S.A. (m.4.,s.1.0. 


Rector, Atonement Seminary 


For religious, clergy, 
and interested laity. 
For the seminary, 

college, and university 
library. Special 
treatment of obligation 
of voting from 
writings of the Popes, 
members of the 
hierarchy 


and theologians. 
$2.00 per copy 


Order from: 
Fr. Titus, S.A. 


Atonement Seminary, 


Washington 17, D.C. 











THERE'S NO NEWS 

From page 28) other give-away type 
programs. 

How did the TV networks report 
this news story 


one hitting so close 


to their own pocketbooks and pres- 
tiger 

They didn’t Neither CBS nor 
NBC carried a word of this story 
on any news program. CBS the 


network on which “Strike It Rich ap- 


pears did not report the story on 
the Douglass Edward 7:30 1 M. news 
cast nor on the Allan Jackson news 
roundup at 11:15 p.t., nor on any 
spot news announcement. NBC whicl 
carries other give-away shows and airs 
the radio portion of “Strike It Rich” 
ignored the story on the Swayze news 
cast at 7:45; the McCaffrey news 
show at 11:00 p.xt. and the Kenneth 


Banghard news roundup at midnight 


Both networks claimed, when 
queried later, that the story wasn’t 
important enough to put on their 
news programs. Yet the New York 
rimes in checking to see what news 
had been more important noted that 
n NB considerable time n their 
newscast had been dey ted to a de 
tailed version of a new house Mrs 
Perle Mesta was buving and redeco 
iting. On CBS it was coverage of 
t reporter standing by a desk used 
hy the President during a news con 


ference of routine interest hours 
earlier 

In other the 
nosed a blackout on this story because 
they did not like it, and _ possibly 


because it might hurt the sponsor’s 


words networks im 


feelings. While the story itself was 
hardly world-shaking although news- 
paper editors felt it was important 


news that day, the 
noring it certainly 
heavy Vy -spending 


precedent of ig- 
was. Supposing 


some sponsor was 
charged with a serious national crime 
supposing a sponsor’s product was 
suddenly found to contain a danger- 
ous ingredient—supposing a sposored 
show was found to have communistic 
leanings. Would those stories be killed 
too? Apparently it could happen. 

By contrast a responsible news- 
paper will report criticism of itself. 
In March 1954 at a Catholic Court 
Attache’s Guild Communion Break 
fast in New York Leo R. O’Brien, an 
investment broker, in heavy criticism 
of the secular press specifically named 
the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune Book Review 
sections as having uniformly praised 
pro-communistic books and just as 
uniformly condemned every anti-com- 
munist book reviewed. The New York 
Times ran three-quarters of a page 
reporting this speech and quoting 
O'Brien’s criticism at length. Could 
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this happen in television? The answer 
is it didn't. 
Jack Gould the 


IV editor of The 


New York Times commented on the 
network's news coverage in February 
1954. He said, in part, “For many 
months now both the CBS and the 
NBC major news programs } ive 
been deteriorating badly. More and 
more the important news of the mo 
ment has been relegated to second 
place behind minor events that } ip 


pen to make a picture The emphasis 
has been on show business not journal 
news values have been 
time that 
icted its age.” 
ibout 
pres 


ism, and basic 


turned topsy its 


I turvy 


television journalism 


Editors 


television 


who once worried 


competition In news 
seem overly con- 
the 
Scripps Hloward newspaper chain this 
Cincinatti 
they 


Tic wspapers 


entation no longer 


cerned rhe managing editors of 


vear at their meeting in 


announced the results of a study 


had made of TV 


versus 


on news coverade They stated: “Tele 
vision is a challenge to newspapers 
for their readers’ time but they (i.e 
newspapers) can meet the challeng 

by continuing to give readers what 
television cannot. Television’s neces 


should only 


better, 


sarily brief news coverage 


stimulate newspapers to do a 


more complete job 

rhere is a sim] le test to chec k how 
well, or how poorly TV is doing in 
Check the 


and depth of 


this regard position, space, 


prominence coverage 


given various news items in any repu 


table evening big city mewspaper. 
Then watch a TV news show the 
same night. It becomes glaringly evi- 


dent that TV glosses over, or ignores 
completely, news that is not pictorial. 
Expe rimental newscasts in color show 
an even greater in this di- 
rection. Not only does a story have to 
be pictorial, but colorful as well to 
get treatment. 

Television woefully 
little background on the news. Back- 
ground, as distinct from the headline 
and the news of the event itself, is 
vitally important in forming an ob- 
jective idea of the value of news. 
Thoughtful people have been con- 
cerned about this lack. They are also 
worried that the might be 
filled by some wealthy but misguided 


tendency 


also presents 


vacuuin 


person who wouid buy up time to 
present his own slant on world affairs 
disguised as education or background. 
It has happened at least once in TV. 

A program called “Facts Forum” 
calls itself “non-partisan, non-political 
educational organization” This show 
appears on some 58 TV stations and 
22 radio stations in various forms. 
Time Magazine reports that this pro- 


gram is sponsored by a Dallas mil- 








lionaire, H. L. Hunt, who put up 95 
per cent of the money to start this 
program Time estimated that these 
programs, put on as a public service 
by many stations, get $1,000,000 in 
free radio and TV time 

The Providence Rhode Island 
Bulletin decided to check into this 
program They found that instead of 
being a non-partisan educational foun 
dation this was one of the biggest pri 
vately financed political-propaganda 
machines in the U.S. They said it 
was being used as a political mega 
phone for Hunt. They found that 
the so-called impartial debates were 
loaded; the show sometimes preached 
intolerance, and that its facts were 
often slanted 

Edward R. Murrow, a vice-presi 
dent of CBS as well as a pertormer, 
presents a program called “See It 
Now” which is an often excellent 
background type show. Yet Murrow 
used this show not to provide back 
ground on Senator Joe McCarthy 
whom he dislikes, but to deliver an 
attack on McCarthy. It was far from 
an objective report. Neither was 
McCarthy's reply. That hassle cer- 
tainly made news. But it was poles 
away from objective interpretation of 
the news. It also raised the question 
of the propriety of television execu 
tives carrying on personal feuds on 
I'V. The sponsor's lack of objection 
has nothing to do with the case except 
illustrate, once again, that the sponsor 
is all important, transcending every- 
thing else 

No one denies that television is a 
source of news but it often fails 
miserably to reach any stature at all 
as a news reporting media. A recent 
study of the International Press In- 
stitute of foreign news coverage in 
the press showed that some 80,000 
words a day of foreign news come 
into the nation’s newspaper offices 
and, because TV utilizes the same 
wire and press services, into the TV 
newsrooms. The study showed that 
the newspapers print only a small 
quantity of this, some 3,200 words a 
day. 

How much does TV use? Rarely 
more than 100 to 200 words. The 
I.P.I. was shocked to learn that the 
average newspaper reader spends 
only about two minutes per day pe- 
rusing foreign news. How much does 
the viewer get on TV? Some evenings 
none at all; on others as little as 
twenty to thirty seconds. While two 
minutes newspaper reading is hardly 
adequate either, the point is that the 
reader can spend more time with it 
if he wants to. Not so with TV. For- 
eign news obviously rarely fits in the 
pattern of variety (Cont. on page 32) 
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“BUST? Slab LbaR" 


in your book of 


GIRAWWMOOW WIBMORIES 





You'll have more than a book full 
of fond memories after spending a 
Sunday at beautiful Graymoor. You 
will enjoy a day of peacetul relax- 
ationin these days of alarm. You'll 
renew your spiritual strength in 
Graymoor’s prayertul atmosphere 


Write now for your free 32-page brochure 
GRAYMOOR VISITORS* DIRECTORY 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


CHR AT VIOOLWR 


in the heart of the Highlands-of-the-Hudson 
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THERE'S NO NEWS 


that 
seems determined to 


From page 31) each news- 


caster present 

Despite its cynicism the 
news, TV considers itself a fully qual- 
ified news media. On this basis the 
networks have been pressing for tele- 
v'sed White House press conferences 


toward 


There has even been some discussion 
of televising sessions of Congress. The 
networks claim that such programs 
would be in the public interest. 
Would they? It is doubtful. Many 
feel they would destroy the informal 
give and take that is now a part of the 
President’s periodic chat with the 
press. The President, being televised 
where each word and action was ir- 
revocable, would naturally avoid con- 
troversial issues. At present, in a news 
conference, can and back- 
track, strike from the record certain re- 
marks which might be misinterpreted, 
and speak off the cuff protected by 
the press conference procedure from 
being misquoted. This would be im- 
possible on TV. The press conference 
would turn into another TV 
a good one admittedly—but hardly a 
news conference in the accepted sense. 


he does 


show 


The same would be true in Con- 
televised The 
camera would presence 

make itself felt 
legitimate debate and turn the whole 


gressional!y sessions. 
intrude its 


act as a deterrent to 


proceedings into a show. It is iron’c 
but true that TV, which tries to turn 
everything else into a show appealing 
to the common 
to appeal to the greatest nunber of 
customers for the sponsor's product 
is faced with the problem in 
dealing with this. Not that Conaress- 
than 


lowest denominator, 


same 


hammier 


men are any anyone 
else. It’s just the nature of TV. 
This desire to make a show of 


everything has also provoked some 
faking of legitimate news events to 
give what TV felt was more drama 
than the actual event itself boasted. 
Gilbert Seldes in The Great Audience 
reports that the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1948 featured a walkout of 
Southern delegates which occurred 
before the NBC cameras. Each dele- 
gate threw his badge into an ever- 
mounting pile on the table. He then 
reports that this particular walkout 
was staged by a TV director. After 
the was off the delegates 
marched back in and put their badges 
back on. It was true that the carnera 
caught the essence of that particular 
event but what the viewers saw was 
a fake. 


Can television be disregarded as a 


camera 


news source by the average viewer? 
Actually a recent tabulation showed 

that none of the news programs are 

among the top 25 shows according to 
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Nielsen Television Index 
at no time in the past four 


the 1953 
In fact 
vears on either television or radio has 
show or commentator been 
the top twenty-five 
shows with the single, and dubious, 
exception of Walter Winchell on radio. 

Television is a pleasant way to get 
a late night news flash. The TV news 
shows are interesting if considered in 
the light of variety for they 
differ from, say, Milton Berle, only in 
the manner in which they present their 
entertainment. Watching TV 
shows in place of regular newspaper 
and periodical reading, however, is 
dangerous and 

To be well informed is, 


a news 


among favorite 


sl 1OWS 


news 


misleading. 

after all, 
no easy job. The world is complex; 
issues are many sided and few things 
a single sentence 
or a single picture. Television could 


ein be reduced to 
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( We commend to the prayers of our 
readers the souls of the fa thful 
f{ departed, 
ceased subscribers and 

e relatives whose deaths 


reported to us last month. 


de- 
near 
been 
Thirty 


particulariy the 
their 
lave 


and 


' Masses will be said for them. f 
\ Peter J. Frank, Elizabeth Hickey, y 
, John Grimes, Thomas Brady, 
f Salvatore Capipelli, Josephine NY 
" Curran, Patrick O'Hara, Martin 
Hartigan, Thomas A. Shannon, 
' John Frederickson, Anne F f 
\ Hogan, Joseph J. Journey, Pat- y 
f rick Lynch, Father M. Correa, \ 

Father t 

Furlong, 


Vincent Lainz, Father 

Father Kane, Father 
Denis Fahey, Margaret Forrest, 
Katherine Collins, Marie Sheri- 
William Fendner, John 


Pepperell, Father Paul Carey, N 


dan, 


( 
{ Father Edward Turner, Jere- 
miah Gildea, Gordon F. Corby, 
Rose E. Demore, Mary C. 
\\ Kearns, M. M. Engels, Mrs. y 
Rose J. Wiessing, William ] 
{( Kennedy, Sister M. Achea Nor- 
i ris, Sister, M. Leonilda O’Brien, 


P: Sister M. Amelia Crowley, 
Sister M. Cornelius McCue, 
\ Mrs. Annie Kremsreiter, James y 


S. Magee, Alfred Collette, Fe- 

f licitas S. Gonzales, Mrs. Helen Ny 

Kirby, Connie Romano, Ed- 
ward Terence Norton, Mario 

‘ Pagano, Margaret Barrera, Ann y 

\ Sorsensen, Herman Schneider, y 
John A. Sullivan, Mary White 

f Saunders, Edward Scheg, Mrs. NY 
Alice E. Mulchahy, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Oels, Miss Bertha Oels, 

( Harry O'Neill, Ellen Callaghan. ( 
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contribute to greater understanding of 


the news if it wished to but, by and 
large, it does not wish to do that. 
The daily newspapers are the cor 


nerstones of being well informed. Two 
day, put out by different 
publishers, one or two news magazines 
a week: a Catholic weekly 
least one Catholic monthly, an occa- 


papers a 
and at 
sional book on some segment of world 


and a critical 
eve and ear to spot news slanting and 


events and objective 
propaganda—these might be consid 
ered the 
well-rounded idea of the day’s news 
and what it means. 


minimum to achieving a 


Thus being well informed calls for 
only diversionary use of television. 
While this medium is still fairly new 
it has already, and perhaps perma- 
nently, labelled itself as a second-rate 
news source. This is extremely unfor- 
tunate the other 
media toward single ownership and 
centralization of news gathering serv- 
ices are creating a for 
instead of less mediums reporting and 
interpreting news. this 
had set 
new standards and reach new heights 
gathering, reporting and 
interpretive institution. The opportu- 
nity 

But television not only missed this 
it deliberately turned its back 
in favor of farce it 
calls “newscasts” which have all the 
props, all the urgency; all the clocks, 


because trend in 


need more 


Because of 


television an opportunity to 


as a news 


was indeed a golden one. 


chance 
the stereotyped 


maps, teletypes and bustle of a real 
news program except that they lack 
one essential ingredient—news t 





DEFENDER OF THE CHURCH 
24) of Santa Maria la 
Nuova where h’s incorrunt body can 
Beatified by Pope Ur- 
han VUE in 1524 he was raised to 
the honors of sainthood by Pone 
Benedict XIII in 1726. Naples honors 
him as one of its patron saints. 

Thus the life story of another ardent 
apostle of unity serves as inspiration 
for men today. The methods of the in- 
quisition are not in vogue at the 
present day, nor do our clergy preach 
to thousands who have fallen into 
heresy and schism as they did in the 
past, but the need for loyalty to the 
Church and devotion to her interests 
is just as essential today as in the age 
when St. James lived. His achieve- 
ments and his long career of service 
to the Church and for the good of 
souls mark him as one to be followed, 
praised, and imitated. For love of the 
Church means love of Christ and of 
souls; it includes the ardent longing 
to see the precious unity granted by 
Christ to His Church extend ever more 
widely to embrace all men. i 
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Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


The entrancing biography of Graymoor’s 
Founder. This new beautiful laminated 
edition of Father Paul’s life, available only 


Please send copies of “Father Paul 
of Graymoor” at $1.50 per copy. 


Check [] Money Order ‘| Postal Note $ through Graymoor. At last, we have it for 

teens * our friends and benefactors at a price 

ae eee : everyone can afford. Enrich your life with 

— : the reading of this thrilling book. Write 
City : 


now for your copy. Do it now before you 


Zone____ State - mislay the convenient coupon at the left 








Significant ...not superficial...a beautiful gold leaf 
certificate and a picture of St. Francis embracing the 
crucified Christ beautifully printed in four colors and 
enclosed in a gold stamped maroon double folder that 
has the soft-like feeling of kid leather 


Purgatorial Socie 


An ideal way in which to help your 


beloved dead is by enrolling them in the 
Graymoor Purgatorial Society. The living 
may also be enrolled and participate 
in the spiritual benefits during life 
and after death. These benefits are: 
Remembrance in three thousand masses 
offered yearly for Purgatorial members and 
a remembrance in thirty thousand other masses, also 
in the prayers and spiritual works of the Friars 
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PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $_ Partial payment $ 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below: 


, Living a 
Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 


Enrol'ei by 
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